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DOCKS 


TN  this  fiir  inland  eountr}',  awaj'  from  the  great  sea-ports 
\  with  their  numerous  wharves,  piers,  docks,  etc. ,  a  brief  arti- 
cle upon  the  subject  of  docks  maj'  be  interesting  to  our  young 
readers.  In  former  days,  when  the  vessels  were  small  and  the 
cargo  necessarily  light,  there  was  little  need  for  a  special  con- 
trivance for  loading  and  unloading  their  freight,  etc.  But  in 
these  days  of  great  iron  steamers  measuring  from  three  to  four 
hundred  feet  in  length  and  weighing  from  three  to  six  thou- 
sand tons,  including  freight,  correspondingly  immense  contriv- 
ances are  required  at  the  port  for  their  safe  landing,  harbor, 
shipping,  unloading  and  repairing. 

A  dock  is  an  enclosure  for  the  accommodation  of  shipping, 
and  there  are  three  kinds,  namely:  wet  or  floating;  tidal,  which 
may  with  more  propriety  bo  called  harbors  or  basins;  and  dry 
or  graving. 

Wet  docks  are  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  level  nearly 
uniform  with  that  of  high-water  so  as  to  keep  the  vessels 
always  afloat,  and  to  save  them  from  rubbing  up  and  down  the 
quays  or  walls  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide,  and  being 
sometimes  too  high  and  at  other  times  too  low  for  convenience 
in  shipping  or  discharging  cargoes.  Wet  docks  are  surrounded 
by  wharf  walls  of  solid  masonry  or  brickwork.  They  are  of 
the  most  importance  in  places  where  there  is  a  great  rise  and 
fall  of  the  tide,  such  as  at  Bristol  or  Liverpool,  where  they  are 
almost  indispensable.  Wet  docks  are  entered  by  means  of 
what  is  called  a  lock,  having  two  gates  in  two  folding  leaves 
each,  which  enables  vessels  to  enter  or  depart  for  a  consider- 
able time  before  and  after  high-water.  These  gates  are  gen- 
erally opened  and  shut  by  means  of  chains  worked  by  hand, 
either  by  winches  or  capstains;  but  of  late  years  they  have  in 
some  cases  been  moved  by  hydraulic  machinery. 

Tidal  docks  require  no  particular  description;  they  are  merely 
basins  surrounded  by  quay  walls,  and  having  open  entrances 
permitting  the  free  flow  and  ebb  of  the  tide,  and  they  have 
the  advantage  of  requiring  no  opening  or  shutting  of  the  gates. 
With  small  tides  they  answer  very  well,  and  they  are  some- 
times made  deep  enough  to  keep  vessels  afloat  at  low- water; 
but  with  tides  of  considerable  range  they  are  attended  with 
the  disadvantage  of  large  vessels  grounding  at  low-water.  The 
iiuays  of  wet  and  tidal  docks  must  have  mooring-ports  or  rings 
for  making  vessels  fast  to.  They  are  also  ))rovidod  with  sheds 
to  keep  goods  dry  and  hydraulic  cranes  for  loading  or  luiload- 
ing  heavy  articles,  and  now  they  very  frequently  have  rails 
laid  along  them. 

Dry  docks  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  laying  vessels  dry  for 
examination  or  repairs.  They  require  to  be  built  of  good 
water-tight  masonry.  The  entrance  has  generally  a  pair  of 
folding  gates  pointing  outwards,  to  exclude  the  water;  but 
sometimes  it  is  closed  by  means  of  a  vessel  shaped  something 
like  the  hull  of  a  small  ship,  and  having  a  keel  and  two  sterns, 
which  fit  into  the  groove  in  the  masonry.  This  vessel  is  sunk 
into  the  groove  by  forcing  water  into  its  interior,  and  is  floated 
out  again  by  pumping  out  the  water.  The  floor  is  nearly 
level,  and  the  keel  of  the  vessel  to  be  docked  rests  on  wooden 
blocks  fastened  down  to  prevent  them  floating  and  of  such  a 
height  as  to  admit  of  the  shipwrights  getting  under  the  ves- 
sel's bottom. 

Dry  or  graving  docks  of  large  dimensions  are  verj'  expensive 
works,  and  the  difficulty  of  making  them  water-tight  is  very 
great.  In  many  cases,  therefore,  recourse  is  had  to  a  i)ontoon 
or  floating-dock,  an  illustration  of  which  accompanies  this  arti- 
cle.    So  long  as  ships  remained  of  small  size,  no  difficulty  was 


found  in  eff'eeting  repairs  on  their  hulls  by  the  simple  method 
of  laying  them  on  any  convenient  beach  or  sandbank  at  high 
water.  The  receding  tide  would  leave  them  high  and  dry  for 
a  few  hours  at  a  time;  and  by  actively  working  at  the  repairs 
during  low-water  the}'  could  generall}'  be  accomplished,  with- 
out any  special  contrivance  for  taking  the  vessel  out  of  the 
water;but  when  we  have  vessels  weighing  from  three  thousand 
to  six  thousand  tons  a  contrivance  of  an  ingenius  and  gigantic 
nature  is  required  to  lift  them  high  and  dry  out  of  water  for 
rei)airs. 

^V  transverse  section  of  this  dock,  which  is  made  jirinoipally 
of  iron,  would  expose  water-tight  compartments,  which  arc 
all  completely  under  the  command  of  the  powerful  steam 
pumps  seen  on  either  side  so  that  they  could  be  separately 
filled  or  emptied  as  occasion  required.  In  order  to  lower  the 
dock  under  water  so  that  large  ships  could  pass  over  it,  the 
comjiartments  referred  to  are  filled  with  water  until  it  gets 
to  a  proper  depth.  The  ship  passes  over  it  and  then  the  water 
is  pumped  out  of  these  tanks  until  the  ship  is  raised  entirely 
out  of  the  water.  When  the  dock  itself  requires  cleaning  or 
repairing  it  can  be  tilted  over.  This  is  accomplished  by  filling 
the  upper  compartments  on  one  side,  and  emi^tying  all  the 
others. 

We  have  read  of  a  dock  of  this  description  weighing  4,4i»ii 
tons  lifting  a  Spanish  iron-clad  weighing  5,(j(M)  tons  and  sup- 
porting it  out  of  water  eighty  days. 


THE   RESURRECTION. 


The   Death  and    Resurrection  of  Christ. 


BY  ELDER  THOJIAS   W.    BROOKBANK. 


{Continued  from  page  ()\.) 

TO  consider  the  ((uestion  in  a  less  repulsive  aspect;  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  senses  are  the  only  means  at  our 
command  to  enable  us  to  decide  that  any  object  of  which  they 
take  cognizance,  is  a  real  material  substance,  and  not  merely 
"a  miraculous  adaptation  of  visible  phenomena  to  the  outward 
senses. ' '  If  they  can  not  be  relied  on  to  ju'ove  that  things 
are  what  they  seem,  these  same  senses  cannot  be  coerced  into 
doing  duty  in  an  attempt  to  prove  that  things  are  not  what 
they  seem.  If  the  real  existence  of  objects  is  affirmed  by 
them,  there  is  nothing  left  upon  which  to  base  an  argument 
to  show  the  contrary.  The  proof  which  proves  that  material 
substance  exists,  cannot  demonstrate  its  non-existence.  The 
absurdity  of  such  an  attempt  is  almost  too  apparent  to  attract 
notice. 

Now,  as  to  the  reaUty  of  Christ's  corporeal  appearances 
after  His  resurrection,  we  know,  first.  That  He  was  seen; 
second,  that  He  was  heard  to  speak;  third,  that  He  was  felt 
and  handled. 

Thus  all  of  the  senses  which  could  be  employed  on  the  occa- 
sion to  demonstrate  that  Jesus  truly  rose  from  the  dead,  testify 
to  the  fact;  and  the  only  arguments  that  can  be  opposed  to 
such  evidence  are  the  wild,  vaporous  imaginings  of  infidels 
who  are  reduced  to  these  desperate  straits  to  neutralize,  if 
possible,  the  force  of  undeniable  facts.  Sufficient  proof  is 
already  supplied  to  establish  the  proposition  that  Christ's 
appearances  were  not  "a  miraculous  adaptation  of  visible  phe- 
nomena to  the  outward  senses  of  the  disciples;"  and,  having 
shown  the  reliability  of  the  proof,  we  leave  the  question  to 
our  readers. 
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THE  THEORY  OF  JUSTAKEN    IDENTITV. 

At  present,  much  importance  is  being  attached  to  the  the- 
orj'  of  mistaken  identity.  It  assumes  that  some  one,  bearing 
perhaps  a  striking  likeness  to  the  crucified  Lord,  succeeded  in 
palming  himself  off  ujion  the  deluded  disciples  as  the  identical 
Jesus  with  whom  they  had  associated  for  three  years  on  terms 
of  the  utmost  familiarity. 

Its  advocates,  however,  decline  to  state  definitely  what 
became  of  the  missing  body  of  the  first  and  real  Christ,  We 
have  already  proven  that  insurmountable  difficulties  attend 
any  attempt  to  explain  the  remarkable  fact  of  the  empty 
grave  upon  any  hypothesis  that  denies  Christ's  literal  resur- 
rection. "We  emphasize  the  question,  How  came  the  tomb  of 
Jesus  without  an  occupant?  The  disciples  instituted  a  search 
but  they  "found  not  the  body."  The  mystery  that  surrounds 
its  disappearance  is  greater  than  the  marvel  of  its  alleged 
revivification.  Until  our  opijonents  state  satisfactorily  what 
became  of  Christ's  body  which  was  crucified,  the  theory  of 
mistaken  identity  is  not  worth  expressing. 

Again,  we  wish  to  know  from  whence  this  second  Jesus 
came,  and  from  what  source  He  derived  His  power  and 
authority.  He  wrought  miracles  with  as  much  ease  as  the 
dead  Christ  did  while  living,  and  if  our  opponents, 

"Convinced  against  their  will. 
Are  of  the  same  opinion  still," 

for  proof  in  point  we  cite  His  appearance  in  "another  form;" 
His  "vanishing  from  the  disciples'  sight;"  and  His  sudden 
manifestation  of  Himself  in  "an  upper  room,  the  doors  being 
shut." 

While  two  individuals  might  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to 
each  other  in  general  personal  appearance,  there  were  a  quar- 
ter score  of  peculiar  marking  on  and  in  the  body  of  the  real 
Jesus  that  could  not  be  counterfeited.  Did  the  imDostor  bear 
the  prints  of  the  nails  and  the  scar  of  the  spear  wound?  If 
so,  how  came  he  by  them?  Were  they  "a  miraculous  adapta- 
tion of  visible  phenomena  to  the  outward  senses  of  the  dis- 
ciples?" If  the  answer  be  in  the  affirmative,  to  whom  but  to 
the  Almighty  are  we  to  attribute  such  miraculous  adaptation? 
If  in  the  negative,  how  could  the  impostor  succeed  in  his 
deception,  since  he  bore  no  such  wounds  as  those  which  were 
the  very  instruments  of  converting  the  disciples  to  a  belief  in 
the  reality  of  Christ's  resurrection;  and  established  His  iden- 
tity beyond  the  possibility  of  successful  denial? 

If  God  aided  in  the  imposture,  we  are  confronted  with  the 
same  blasphemous  conclusions  which  our  readers  have  already 
noticed;  and  they  must,  if  not  dead  to  every  moral  and  relig- 
ious instinct,  turn  from  the  theory  with  abhorrence.  One 
branch  of  the  infidel  tribe  affirm  that  the  real  Jesus  did  not 
satisfactorily  establish  His  personal  identity,  while  another 
class  of  the  same  kin  assert  that  some  one,  known  as  Christ, 
rftsestablished  his  own  identity,  so  to  speak,  and  demonstrated 
successfully  that  he  was  some  other  person.  This,  doubtless, 
was  one  of  those  extremely  rare  cases  in  which  "one  looked  so 
much  like  both  that  it  was  hard  to  tell  t'other  from  which." 

"There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,"  and  the  foundation 
of  the  theory  we  are  considering  may  be  seen  in  the  trifling 
circumstance  that  Mary  failed  to  recognize  the  Savior  upon 
the  occasion  of  His  first  appearance  to  her,  she  supposing  that 
He  was  the  gardener,  and  so  addressed  Him ,  This  fact  is 
cited  to  prove  a  dissimilarity  in  the  personal  appearance  of 
the  crucified  and  resurrected  Jesus;  otherwise,  Mary  could 
not  have  made  the  mistake  she  did.     This  failure  on  her  part 


is  termed  a  trifling  incident,  and  so  it  is  so  far  as  its  value  to 
infidelity  is  concerned,  while  burdened  with  significance  in 
support  of  the  truth. 

There  was  a  difference  in  Christ's  personal  appearance  suf- 
ficient to  account  for  Mary's  mistake,  but  not  enough  to  dis- 
prove His  identity  upon  proper  examination,  and  such  as  the 
disciples  instituted. 

This  difference  was  effected,  first,  by  a  complete  change  in 
Christ's  apparel.  The  raiment  that  Jesus  wore  when  Mary 
knew  him  was  no  longer  in  service.  Part  of  it  had  been  dis- 
posed of  by  lot  among  the  Roman  soldiers.  At  the  time  of 
His  crucifixion,  or  previous  to  His  burial.  He  was  divested  of 
the  whole  of  it  and  the  body  was  wrapped  in  a  new  linen 
cloth.  The  grave  clothes  were  in  the  tomb  at  the  very  moment 
Mary  addressed  the  Savior,  and  when  her  mistake  was  made. 
What  (!hrist  wore  upon  this  occasion  we  know  not,  but  it  is 
very  evident  His  whole  costume  was  new  and  strange  to  His 
questioner.  Second,  Christ  then  appeared  naturally.  No  one 
contends  that  traces  of  pain,  of  sorrow  and  of  anguish  must 
be  resurrected  also.  God  forbid!  Jesus  was  no  longer  the 
"man  of  sorrows,  acquainted  with  grief,"  but  all  traces  of 
suffering  obliterated,  He  stood  forth  in  the  glorious  flush  of 
everlasting  youth,  peace  and  satisfaction.  Thank  God  that 
Mary  did  not  recognize  the  risen  Lord.  There  would  have 
been  too  much  of  the  sin-cursed  world's  characteristic  mark- 
ing connected  with  the  idea  of  her  recognition  of  Him  to  sat- 
isfy the  longings  of  our  immortal  spirits.  Infidels  can  value 
poor  Mary's  mistake  at  what  price  they  please,  itis  of  inestim- 
able worth  to  us.  Third,  The  blood  not  being  resurrected  and 
its  place  supplied  by  spirit  matter,  most  probably  affected,  to 
some  extent,  Christ's  complexion.  This  change  may  have 
produced  some  difference  also  in  the  color  of  His  hair  and 
eyes.  Fourth,  TVIary  merely  gave  the  supposed  gardener  a 
passing  glance;  for  she  was  looking  for  the  dead,  not  the  liv- 
ing. Her  recognition  of  the  Lord  was  instantaneous  when  her 
attention  was  properly  engaged.  She  expected  to  find  the 
body  dead,  not  living,  and  walking  about;  and  had  the  faintest 
suspicion  of  the  truth  at  first  found  a  lodgment  in  her  mind 
she  could  not  credit  the  evidence  of  her  senses  until  Christ's 
voice  and  old-time  familiarity  dispelled  every  trace  of  doubt. 

Had  any  impostor  attempted  to  personate  Jesus  his  para- 
mount object  would  have  been  to  make  most  decided  and 
favorable  first  impressions,  and  at  a  distance— the  greater  the 
distance,  the  better  for  his  cause.  Were  he  at  all  adept  in  the 
art  of  personification  he  might  be  mistaken,  at  a  distance,  for 
the  real  Jesus.  But  the  peculiar  facts  are,  that  Christ  was 
recognized  by  those  only  who  were  near  Him.  This  fact 
demonstrates  clearly  that  there  was  no  attempt  at  imposture. 
There  is  in  all  the  record  of  Christ's  appearances  an  evident 
omission  of  every  artifice  that  could  furnish  proof  of 
imposture.  No  deceiver  would  appear  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
invite  the  most  searching  investigation  of  his  pretensions. 
But  Jesus  demanded  this  by  His  earnest  words  and  His  every 
act. 

The  body  of  the  real  Jesus,  if  not  resurrected,  must  have 
been  taken  away  by  enemies  or  by  friends.  If  by  enemies, 
why  was  it  not  produced,  or  the  fact  stated,  when  the  disciples 
claimed  the  Lord's  revivification?  Its  production  would  have 
put  a  quietus  forever  on  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  If 
friends  took  the  body  away,  how  could  an  impostor  make  the 
very  men,  in  whose  possession  Christ's  remains  were  retained, 
believe  that  he  (the  impostor)  was  the  real  Jesus. 

{To  he  Continued.) 
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'SIT      STRAIGHT!'^ 


How  often  do  the  children  hear  this!  Fathers, 
mothers,  teachers,  aunts,  uncles,  all  unite  on  this 
short  bit  of  advice — ''Sit  straight!" 

"Oh,  wh}',"  the  children  sometimes  ask  or  think; 
"why  should  I  sit  straight?" 

Because  God  made  your  backbone  to  be  erect, 
and  not  curved  or  hunched.  It  is  true  He  formed 
it  of  several  bones  in  order  that  it  might  be  flex- 
ible, that  is,  easily  bent,  in  order  to  suit  different 
motions  of  the  bodj';  but  its  natural  position  is 
erect.  Sit  straight,  also,  in  order  to  give  your 
lungs  room  to  work  in.  They  contain  two  sets  of 
cells  or  tubes,  one  set  for  the  air  and  the  other  for 
the  blood,  separated  by  a  thin  membrane.  It  is 
necessary  for  life  and  health  that  the  blood  through 
this  membrane  should  come  in  contact  with  the 
air  and  take  from  the  air  that  part  of  it  which  is 
called  oxygen.  Oxygen  purifies  the  blood  and 
gives  it  life  and  freshness.  Now,  when  you  stoop, 
you  cannot  take  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air  to 
answer  these  purposes,  and  therefore  the  blood  re- 
mains bad;  and  the  little  air-tubes,  squeezed  to- 
gether, become  sore  and  irritated.  By-and-by  the 
lungs  ulcerate,  and  then  you  are  likely  to  get  sick 
and  die. 

Give  the  lungs  room  enough  to  pump  in  all  the 
fresh  air  they  need,  and  you  lay  the  foundation  of 
a  strong  and  sound  constitution.  So  you  see  that 
there  is  good  reason  for  the  advice,  "Sit  straight!" 


THE  OLD  TURTLE. 


The  land-tortoise  is  as  fond  as  the  native  In- 
dian of  his  old  "hunting-ground."  An  exchange 
says:  "The  story  of  the  knowing  turtle,  which 
found  its  way  back  to  its  old  home  over  seven 
miles  of  a  swamji  and  meadow,  reminded  me  of 
another  old  turtle  which  came  back  every  summer 
for  twenty-two  years  to  the  farm  of  a  friend  who 
lives  on  the  banks  of  the  Raritan.  One  of  the 
boys  marked  his  shell  with  his  initials,  'W.  S.,'  al- 
so the  year  in  which  he  found  him,  and  then  left 
him  to  pursue  his  travels. 

"Having  no  fear  of  ghosts,  he  made  liis  home 
in  a  hollow,  in  an  old  colored  burying-ground 
near  by.     The  sod  had  hardly  been  broken  since 


the  old  days  when  Jersey  was  a  slave  state;  so  he 
was  not  likely  to  be  molested. 

"In  the  cool  of  the  evening  he  would  sally  out, 
and  make  his  way  to  the  garden,  and  there  they 
could  hear  him  munching  away  at  the  tender 
cucumbers,  which  were  the  only  things  he  dis- 
turbed. It  became  a  custom  to  look  out  for  the 
old  turtle  as  regularly  as  the  season  came  around. 

"But  one  year  he  failed  to  come.  The  next  sea- 
son he  appeared,  making  what  pace  he  could  on 
three  legs.  He  gave  no  account  as  to  what  bit  off 
the  fourth  one;  but  it  was  thought  likely  he  had 
got  into  a  trap,  and  had  been  forced  to  lie  by  in 
hospital. 

"If  his  whereabouts  had  been  known,  there  was 
not  a  child  in  the  house  but  would  have  taken 
him  the  best  cucumbers  in  the  garden  to  comfort 
him.  He  was  given  the  freedom  of  the  patch  that 
year  with  a  hearty  good-will.  Twenty-two  years 
he  had  come  and  gone,  and  there  had  been  many 
changes  under  that  old  roof-tree,  which  used  to 
hum  like  a  hive  with  merr}'  child-voices. 

"There  were  some  to  watch  for  the  limping  old 
turtle  on  the  twenty-third  summer,  but  he  never 
came  again." 


SAVED  BY  A  DOG. 


Mrs.  Edwin  French,  of  Londonderry,  ^"t.,  at- 
tempting to  draw  water  from  a  well,  was  thrown 
into  the  well  by  the  breaking  of  a  board.  The 
water  was  deep,  but  she  managed  to  keep  her  head 
above  the  surface  by  clinging  to  the  pump  pipe. 
There  was  no  person  within  sound  of  her  voice; 
but  the  family  dog,  an  intelligent  and  faithful 
animal,  went  to  the  well  and  looked  in.  Mrs. 
French  asked  him,  as  she  would  have  asked  a 
human  being  if  he  could  not  get  help.  The  dog 
took  in  the  situation  instantly,  and  bounded  away 
towards  the  hayfield  where  Mr.  French  was  at 
work.  Arrived  there  he  made  a  terrible  uproar, 
and  persisted  in  his  wild  actions,  until  Mr.  French, 
fearing  that  something  had  happened,  followed 
him  to  the  well,  and  saved  his  wife  from  drown- 
ing. 


At  a  school  examination  a  young  man  in  decla- 
mation, who  had  been  told  by  the  teacher  that  he 
must  gesticulate  according  to  the  sense,  in  com- 
mencing a  piece  with,  "The  comet  lifts  its  fiery 
tail,"  lifted  the  tail  of  his  coat  to  a  horizontal 
position,  causing  roars  of  laughter. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  IN  NO.  3. 


1.  When  the  mob  received  Gov.  Boggs'  exter- 
minating order,  what  did  they  at  once ,  do?  A. 
They  made  an  attack  upon  a  few  families  of  Saints 
residing  at  Haun's  Mills. 

2.  What  was  the  result  of  this  attack?  A.  They 
massacred  eighteen  or  nineteen  defenseless  men, 
women  and  children. 

3.  What  did  the  mob  number?  A.  Two  hun- 
dred and  forty  persons. 

4.  Where  did  the  Saints  seek  refuge  during 
this  attack?  A.  In  a  log  house  which  was  used  as 
a  blacksmith  shop. 

5.  Did  this  prove  a  means  of  defense  to  them? 
A.  No;  the  mobbers  put  their  guns  between  the 
logs  and  shot  every  one  they  could  see. 

6.  Did  not  their  cries  for  mercy  have  any  effect 
upon  the  stony  hearts  of  these  cruel  murderers? 
A.  No. 

7.  What  course  did  a  little  boy  named  Sardius 
Smith  take  in  hopes  of  escaping  from  them?  A. 
He  hid  under  the  blacksmith's  bellows,  and  when 
discovered  begged  them  not  to  shoot  him  for  he 
was  an  American  boy. 

8.  Did  they  show  him  any  mercy?  A.  No;  one 
of  the  mob  put  his  gun  to  liis  head  and  blew  out 
his  brains. 

9.  How  did  his  little  brother  Alma  fare?  A. 
They  also  shot  him,  but  he  lay  still  as  though  he 
were  dead,  and  thus  escaped;  he  is  now  living  in 
this  Territory. 

10  When  did  this  horrible  tragedy  occur?  A. 
On  the  30th  of  October,  1838. 


QUESTIONS  ON  CHURCH  HISTORY. 


1.  After  the  Saints  at  Far  West  had  made  pre- 
paration for  their  defense  against  the  army  that 
was  seen  approaching  them  the  day  before,  who 
turned  traitor?  2.  What  position  did  he  hold  in 
Far  West?  3.  What  engagement  did  he  secretly 
make  with  the  mob?  4.  What  course  did  he  pur- 
sue to  accomplish  this?  5.  Was  this  statement  a 
falsehood?  6.  When  Joseph  and  the  brethren  got 
about  half  way  to  the  mob  camp  whom  did  they 
meet?  7.  What  did  Lucas  do  when  he  came  up 
to  them?  8.  What  did  Hinkle  say  at  the  same 
time?  9.  What  was  the  conduct  of  Lucas  and 
some  of  his  men  toward  the  prisoners?  10.  What 
was  done  with  the  brethren  during  the  night? 
11.  On  what  date  did  all  of  this  occur? 


BETTER  THAN  GOLD. 


We  often  hear  little  boys  telling  of  the  wonders 
they  will  do  when  they  grow  to  be  men.  They 
are  looking  and  longing  for  the  time  when  they 
shall  be  large  enough  to  carry  a  cane  and  wear  a 
tall  hat;  and  not  one  of  them  will  say  he  expects 
to  be  a  poor  man,  but  they  all  intend  to  be  rich. 
Now  money  is  very  good  in  its  place;  but  let  me 
tell  you,  little  boys,  what  you  may  be  earning  all 
the  time  you  are  waiting  to  grow  large  enough  to 
earn  a  big  fortune.  The  Bible  tells  us  that  "a  good 
name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  riches,  and  lov- 
ing favor  rather  than  silver  or  gold."  A  good 
name  does  not  mean  a  name  for  being  the  richest 
man  in  town,  or  for  owning  the  largest  house.  A 
good  name  is  a  name  for  doing  good  deeds;  a  name 
for  wearing  a  pleasant  face,  and  carrying  a  cheer- 
ful heart;  for  always  doing  right,  no  matter  what 
we  may  be. 


NATURAL  HISTORY  QUESTIONS. 


What  kind  of  a  fish  shoots  its  prey? 
What  fish  spits  black  ink  to  darken  the  water 
around  it  when  pursued  by  an  enemy? 

What  fish  stabs  its  enemies  when  attacked? 
Wluit  fish  lives  bcth  out  and  in  the  water? 


The  answers  to  the  Natural  History  Questions 
published  in  No.  3  are:  Beavers,  Prairie  Dogs, 
Monkeys  and  Hippopotami,  Porcupines.  Solutions 
have  been  received  from  H.  H.  Blood,  Kaysville; 
William  Brewer,  Hennefer. 


The  following-named  persons  have  answered 
the  questions  on  Church  history  published  in  No.  3: 
Lottie  -J.  Fox,  Henry  H.  Blood,  W.  -J.  C.  Mortimer, 
Saml.  Stark,  Avildia  L.  Page,  Leone  Rogers. 


During  the  session  of  a  count}'  court  in  the 
interior,  a  witness  was  asked  if  he  was  not  a  hus- 
bandman, when  he  cooly  replied,  amidst  the 
laughter  of  the  court,  "No,  sir,   I's  not  married." 

Bad  luck  is  a  man  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
and  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  looking  on  to  see  how 
it  will  come  out.  Good  luck  is  a  man  of  pluck, 
with  his  sleeves  rolled  up,  and  working  to  make  it 
come  out  right. 

When  is  a  carpenter  like  a  circumstance?  When 
he  alters  cases. 
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ELIHU    BURRETT, 

THE      LEARNED      BLACKSMITH. 


"/~^0D  is  no  respecter  of  persons."     All  good  gifts  are  not 

^J  bestowed  on  the  wealthy,  the  high-born,  nor  the  proud. 
Nature  does  not  lock  up  her  store-house  from  the  poor  and 
the  lowl}'.  From  her,  to  the  patient,  delving  soul  comes  the 
command: 

"Ask  and  ye  shall  receive;  seek  and  3'e  shall  find;  knock 
and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you. 

Come  with  us,  dear  reader,  to  the  pleasant  town  of  New 
Britain,  Connecticut.  This  state  lies  the  most  south-westerly 
of  the  New  England  States.  The  climate  is  healthy  and  the 
soil  fertDe,  and  among  the  hills  and  valleys  lies  New  Britain,  a 
town  not  remarkable  above  other  towns,  perhaps,  and  not 
especially  noteworthy,  only  as  it  was  the  birthplace  of  a 
remarkable  boy.  Pass  that  nice  house  to  the  right,  pause  not 
at  the  elegant  edifice  on  the  left;  for  I  want  to  take  you  to  the 
home  of  a  shoemaker,  and  into  hi.s  family  of  ten  children. 
Here  is  the  youngest  boy — the  youngest  child.  Note  his  fidl, 
wide  brow,  his  keen,  deep-set  eye  and  thoughtful  face.  Bare- 
footed, and  weaving  a  dilapidated  skull  cap  with  boyhood's 
careless  air — who  whould  guess  the  history  lying  down  his 
future  years? 

The  few  months'  district  schooling  which  it  was  his  privilege 
to  have  before  his  father  apprenticed  him  to  the  village  black- 
smith, was  like  opening  a  portal  and  allowing  an  eager  eye  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  untold  beauties  within.  Hungering  and 
thirsting  after  knowledge,  the  few  books  which  the  boy  could 
procure  from  the  village  library  he  read  and  re-read,  retaining 
within  his  memory  the  most  valuable  portion  of  their  contents. 
An  older  brother,  who  had  acquired  sufficient  education  to 
become  a  school  teacher,  was  the  boy's  tutor  for  months  after 
his  apprenticeship  was  ended.  During  this  time  of  hard  and 
persistent  study  he  gained  considerable  insight  into  mathemat- 
ics, Latin  and  French. 

Now,  how  many  boys  would  have  .said:  "Well,  it  isn't  any 
use  to  try  to  do  anything,  or  to  be  anybody,  when  I  have  got 
to  go  back  to  the  smut  and  griminess  of  the  forge."  How 
many  would  have  repHed,  saying:  "It  is  discouraging  and  dis- 
graceful for  anybody  with  the  natural  gifts  and  abilities  which 
I  possess  to  come  to  this  low,  menial  toil  for  bread."  Not  so, 
said  this  young  hero.  Instead,  so  gratified  was  he  with  the 
progress  which  he  had  made  in  the  few  months'  study  that  he 
resolved  that  no  obstacle  should  beset  his  path  to  success,  but 
that  he  would  surmount  or  remove  it.  Neither  did  he  feel 
that  honest  labor  degraded  his  intellect;  instead  he  felt  that/ie 
exalted  menial  employment.  He  did  not  helplessly  yield  to 
his  hard  circumstances,  murmuring  that  if  the  world  had  lost 
anything  because  his  poverty  hemmed  him  in,  it  might  thank 
itself  for  not  looking  after  its  geniuses.  Morning,  noon  and 
night  he  set  within  the  store-house  of  his  mind  some  useful 
knowledge.  He  hud  an  overruling  love  for  the  languages. 
From  time  to  time  lie  worked  away  upon  the  i^panish,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  Syriac,  Danish  and  Bohemian  tongues.  He  laid  out 
some  lesson  for  the  day  and  beat  it  into  his  memory  with  blow 
upon  blow  on  his  forge.  Surely,  never  was  a  more  successful 
"anvil  chorus"  rung.  If  the  reader  catches  a  glimpse  of  the 
invincible  young  mans  diary  at  this  time  he  will  smile,  besides 
having  a  feeling  of  veneration  sjjring  up  in  his  soul  for  such 
indomitable  per.severance. 

Monday,  June,  etc. — Headache;  studied  forty  pages  of  Cul- 
ver's Theorj'  of  the  earth;  read  sixty-four  pages  of  French, 
and  beat  my  forge  eleven  hours  of  the  day. 


Tuesday. — Sixty -five  lines  Hebrew,  thirty  pages  French,  ten 
pages  Theory  of  the  Earth,  eight  lines  of  Syriac,  ten  of 
Danish,  ten  of  Bohemian,  nine  of  Polish;  learned  names  of 
fifteen  stars;  worked  ten  hom-s  at  the  forge. 

Wednesdaj/. — Twenty-five  lines  of  Hebrew,  five  pages  of 
astronomy,  eleven  hom-s  forging. 

Thursday. — Fifty-five  Unes  of  Hebrew,  ditto  Syriac,  eleven 
hours  forging. 

Friday. — 5^ot  well;  twelve  hours  forging. 

Saturday. — Not  well;  fifty  gages  natural  philosophy;  ten 
hours  at  the  anvil. 

Sunday: — Lesson  for  Bible  Class. 

There,  reader,  you  have  a  record  of  this  wonderful  young 
scholar  for  one  week,  it;  being,  doubtless,  a  sample  of  success- 
ive months  and  years. 

The  extraordinary  talent  of  this  young  man  penetrated 
abroad.  Governor  Jjverett  sent  him  an  invitation  to  visit 
Boston.  When  he  arrived  there,  men  interested  in  his  behalf 
made  him  kind  offers  of  assistance;  among  others,  to  send 
him  to  Han-ard  College;  but  with  a  native  and  laudable  inde- 
pendence he  declined  and  came  back  to  the  forge,  having, 
seemingly,  become  attached  to  the  inspirational  "ring,  ring" 
of  his  anvil.  But  when  he  came  back  this  time  he  was  not 
the  same  young  blacksmith  that  went  away  to  visit  Boston. 
Feeling  himself  somewhat  appreciated  by  the  world  had  been 
hke  draughts  of  new  wine.  From  all  .sides  divine  inspiration 
seemed  pouring  in  upon  him.  Not  vain  nor  proud  of  his 
attainments,  whichever  way  that  he  turned  wider  fields  of 
knowledge  appeared  opening  up  before  his  enraptured  vision. 
His  was  one  of  those  rare,  divinely  blessed  natures  that  could 
never  graduate — or  call  his  studies  finished — coidd  never  accept 
a  diploma  and  the  certificate  that  he  was  no  longer  a  scholar. 
The  more  knowledge  that  he  had  obtained  the  more  he  saw 
that  there  was  to  obtain;  leading  him  to  the  full  and  fixed 
belief  of  eternal  progression. 

After  his  return  from  his  visit  to  Boston  he  translated  a 
series  of  piapers  from  the  Icelandic,  Samaritan,  Arabic  and 
Hebrew  languages,  which  were  published  in  the  American 
Eclectic  Review.  And  during  the  Winter  of  that  year  he 
delivered  no  less  than  sixty-eight  lectures.  In  the  Spring  he 
commenced  the  study  of  the  Ethiopic,  Persian  and  Turkish 
languages. 

While  this  wonder  chOd  of  nature  pondered  over  the  holy 
inspirations  of  his  Hebrew  Bible,  he  was  led  to  look  upon  the 
masses  of  mankind  as  stars,  so  to  speak,  only  varying  in  mag- 
nitude one  above  the  other.  He  read  that  God  made  of  one 
flesh  all  the  chOdrcn  of  the  earth.  The  assertion  of  sacred 
writ  bore  heavily  upon  his  mind.  Could  he  accept  this  as 
God's  word?  In  his  most  solemn  meditations  he  was  forced 
to  believe  that  not  only  had  God  said  but  that  God  meant  it. 
Then  the  crimes  of  slavery  and  war  stood  up  hydra-headed 
and  terrible  before  him.  He  resolved  to  use  his  influence  for 
the  benefit  of  the  down-trodden  and  oppressed.  Like  all 
great,  benevolent  minds  into  which  God  pours  the  divine 
stimulous  of  His  shielding,  enlightening  love,  he  wished  every 
creature  of  the  divine  Creator  to  enjoy  untrammeled  the  full 
benefits  of  existence.  The  degradation  of  slavery,  to  his 
mind,  was  transgressing  the  law,  as  of  one  flesh  God  created 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

"Peace,"  he  cried  continuously,  "peace  and  the  rights  of 
men  are  engraven  on  my  standard. ' '  The  few  hundreds  of 
dollars  which  he  had  accumulated  he  devoted  to  the  pubhsh- 
ing  of  a  jiajier  for  the  upholding  of  jieace,  progress  and  the 
liberty  of  all  mankind. 

When  in  his  thirty-fourth  year,  or  thereabouts,  he  visited 
England,  and  keenly  observant  and  sensitive  to  the  interests  of 


nations  and  people,  he  resolved  to  devote  his  whole  energies 
to  advocating  the  common  brotherhood  of  all  kinds  and  colors 
of  men.  Most  zealously  he  labored  to  establish  international 
courts  of  arbitration,  where  the  disputes  and  difficulties  that 
arise  among  the  different  governments  may  be  referred  for 
settlement  without  recoui-se  to  the  sword.  How  the  friends  of 
humanity  should  rejoice  over  a  man  like  this — not  a  renowned 
warrior,  not  a  great  diplomatist,  not  an  able  politician — but  an 
advocate  of  eijual  rights  and'peace. 

A  British  periodical  speaks  of  this  remarkable  -young  man 
as  the  originator  and  able  advocate  of  the  cheap  international 
l)Ostage  law,  which  matter  he  and  Rowland  Hill  continued  to 
agitate  until  success  crowned  their  efforts,  and  the  whole  civil- 
ized world  accords  them  grateful  thanks.  America  to-day  is 
jiroud  of  her  self-made  sons,  whose  patent  of  nobility  is  not 
granted  tbem  from  entailed  estates  nor  lordly  pedigree,  but 
upon  whose  foreheads  and  in  whose  palms  is  set  the  seal  of 
greatness,  unto  whom  God  has  given  the  talents  that  have 
been  improved  upon  until  indeed  their  possessors  are  fitted  to 
rule  over  great  dominions. 

High  up  on  the  records  of  laudable  fame  engrave  the  name 
Eluu;  Burrett,  the  Learned  Blacksmith.  And  down  deep 
into  brain  and  heart,  brothers  and  sisters,  instil  this  truth — 
what  has  been  done  may  be  done  again.  The  road  to  success 
is  a  highway  open  to  all;  and  if  we  set  our  whole  mind  upon 
attaining  a  great  good,  possibly  we  may  fail;  but  there  is  more 
honor  in  failure  while  striving  to  attain  a  glorious  success  than 
in  a  weakly  yielding  to  base  influences  that  degrade  the  facul- 
ties which  God  has  bestowed  upon  us. 


FAULT    FINDING. 


BY  J.    C. 


OF  all  the  evils  that  affect  the  human  race,  and  they  are 
many,  there  is  not  one,  perhaps,  that  is  more  i^rofitless 
and  more  dangerous  than  that  of  habitual  fault  finding. 

It  almost  amounts  to  a  mania  with  some  to  be  alwaj's  watch- 
ing and  scrutinizing  the  words  and  acts  of  their  fellow-beings, 
and  trying  to  get  them  inv(.)lved  into  some  sort  of  difficulty  and 
troulile,  and,  as  you  will  always  obser^'e,  this  class  of  persons 
are  seldom  out  of  trouble  themselves,  being  very  often  visibly 
tormented  with  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  "blues." 

The  confirmed  fault  finder  is  a  human  vulture,  whose  talons 
are  ever  ready  to  sink  deep  into  the  hearts  of  those  who  are 
striving  to  do  right.  He  is  a  moral  wreck,  whom  it  is  hard  to 
reclaim  from  the  reefs  of  sin,  where  his  better  nature  has 
been  tossed,  worn  and  shattered.  He  is  a  ghastly  leper  whose 
contagion  we  ought  to  guard  against  strictly. 

T'nlike  the  thief,  who  prowls  for  pecuniary  plunder,  but 
who  at  last  is  caught  and  punished  for  his  guilt,  he  stalks 
defiantly  abroad,  uncastigated,  save  by  the  timely  rebuke  of 
some  good  Samaritan,  and  eats  into  the  very  vitals  of  all  that 
is  good  and  noble,  scattering  seeds  of  malice  and  discord 
wherever  his  jjolluting  breath  dares  to  enter. 

But  it  is  a  just  and  wise  arrangement  in  the  natural  order  of 
things,  that  the  sinner  cannot  evade  the  awful  consequences  of 
his  transgressions,  even  if  the  intent  to  do  evil  be  known  only 
to  his  own  heart.  Betribution  is  indelibly  written  ujion  all 
that  is  forbidden  to  man,  and  no  one  can  treat  the  fiat  with 
impunity  or  derision.  There  is  no  possible  escape  for  the  doer 
of  evil,  rmly  in  swift  and  thorough  repentance  and  restitution. 


and  fault-finders,  as  well  as  others  whose  deeds  blacken  and 
swell  the  calendars  of  crime,  ought  to  speedily  seek  these  only 
avenues  of  escape. 

Did  you,  who  make  fault  finding  your  special  business,  ever 
seriously  consider  the  enormity  of  your  guilt,  or  the  foolish- 
ness of  your  career,  or  are  you  wafted  carelessly,  and  blindly 
along  by  the  powers  of  darkness,  to  tear  asunder  the  heaven- 
appointed  bands  of  brotherly  unity  and  love,  which  alone  can 
make  you,  in  connection  with  your  fellow-beings,  fit  representa- 
tives here  of  the  better  and  higher  life  that  is  to  come?  Can 
you  afford  to  waste  your  precious  moments  in  idle,  cruel  prat- 
tle when  so  much  work  of  a  magnanimous  nature  stares  j'ou 
fully  in  the  face,  and  beckons  you  to  enlist,  and  put  to  the 
best  use  all  your  gifts  and  energies,  with  a  full  as.surance  of  a 
hajipy  reunion  with  all  those  who  have  fought  the  good  fight, 
and  won  the  inestimable  prize  of  life  eternal?  Will  you,  in 
the  very  face  of  your  best  and  truest  friends,  and  in  the  face 
of  the  Eternal  One,  who  has  so  kindly  and  pleadingly  spoken 
to  you,  still  persist  in  tearing  and  festering  the  weak  and  ten- 
der spot  of  }'Our  erring  brother,  instead  of  trying  to  comfort 
him  in  the  hour  of  need  and  trial,  with  a  kind  act  or  an 
encouraging  word? 

Having  said  so  much  concerning  the  evil  of  finding  fault,  it 
may  be  in  place  to  say  a  little  now  as  to  how  the  sin  can  best 
be  overcome.  The  best  remedy  that  can  be  suggested  is  to 
draw  near  unto  God,  and  in  humble  prayer  plead  for  His 
s])irit  to  guide  and  lead  you  in  the  ways  of  wisdom  and 
truth.  This  divine  influence  will  fill  the  mind  and  heart  with 
love  and  charity  to  all,  and  will  prompt  us  to  be  forgiving  and 
merciful  in  word  and  in  deed.  It  will  teach  us  that  if  we  wish 
mercy  from  God,  we  mu.st  be  merciful  with  one  another,  and 
speak  of  all  the  best  we  can.  It  will  open  up  a  new  field  for 
the  enterprise  of  those  who  have  squandered  their  time,  and 
wasted  their  spiritual  strength  in  pulling  down  and  tearing 
apart  the  peace  and  hope  of  their  brother,  and  enable  them  to 
make  the  world  happier  and  better  for  their  being  in  it.  It 
will  fill  the  mind  with  glorious  visions  of  immortality  and  end- 
lest  bliss,  and  teach  us  that  the  best  course  we  can  pursue  here 
is  to  be  kind  to  one  another,  so  that  wherever  our  lot  may  be 
cast,  we  will  not  blush  to  take  the  hand  of  a  brother  and  a 
sister  and  wish  them  God  speed. 


Wii.iT  A  Drupge  Becajie. — John  Campbell  began  life  as 
a  drudge  in  a  printing  office.  When  he  died  he  was  worth  a 
million  dollars,  and  had  been  chief  justice  and  lord  chancellor 
of  England.  He  was  so  long,  lank,  ungainly  and  awkward 
that  an  ordinary  observer  would  have  said,  "That  boy's  place 
is  to  mn  errands,  sweep  fioors  and  do  general  drudgery. 

But  his  employer  noticed  that  John,  though  dull  and  slow, 
was  prompt  and  iminstaking.  When  told  to  do  anything,  he 
went  at  it  promptly  and  kept  at  it  until  the  job  was  done. 

The  emjiloyer  encom-aged  the  didl,  slow,  but  industrious 
drudge  and  threw  odd  jobs  in  his  way,  by  which  he  earned  a 
Httle  money.  The  boy  had  vigorous  health  and  a  strong  body. 
They,  with  his  painstaking  habit,  were  his  sole  capital.  But 
they  were  sufficient.  He  worked  them  thoroughly  and  rose, 
step  by  step,  until  the  printing  office  drudge  sat  on  the  wool- 
sack. 


He  that  does  not  know  those  things  which  are  of  use  and 
necessity  for  him  to  know,  is  but  an  ignorant  man,  whatever 
he  may  know  beside. 
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GEORGE  Q.    CANNON, 


EDITOR. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  MARCH  1,  1887. 


EDITORIAL    THOUCHTS. 


^HE  tendency  of  the  present  age  in  matters  of 
education  is  to  reduce  everything  to  rule,  and 
to  make  teaching  a  sort  of  a  craft  by  -wliieh 
everything  shall  be  done  with  machine-like  pre- 
^^  cision.  We  think  this  tendency  one  of  the  evils 
:°(Rr\^Oi'  of  the  present  system  of  education.  Children  are 
~  "  put  through  a  certain  course  of  training  a  good  deal 

as  soldiers  are  drilled  for  service  in  war.  There  is  not 
the  attention  paid  that  should  be  to  the  individual  tastes 
and  aptitudes  of  children  and  to  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  their  minds.  In  many  schools  branches  of  learning  are 
taught  because  it  is  the  fashion  to  teach  them  and  for  the 
youth  to  have  a  smattering  of  them  whether  they  ever  have 
any  use  for  them  in  future  life  or  not. 

This  we  think  a  great  mistake. 

There  are  some  general  studies  which  all  should  be  taught; 
but  even  then  the  method  of  teaching  pupils  in  the  same 
school  ought  to  vary  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  pupil. 
A  teacher  of  discernment  will  endeavor  to  understand  the 
character  of  his  pupil  and  know  how  he  can  best  receive  the 
intelligence  which  he  wishes  to  communicate  to  him,  or  the 
studies  which  he  may  wish  him  to  master. 

In  the  course  of  our  exiierience  we  have  met  men  who  have 
spent  years  in  the  study  of  branches  of  learning  for  which 
they  never  afterwards  had  the  slightest  use.  They  had  spent 
valuable  time,  been  to  considerable  expense,  and  had  used 
brain  power  to  acriuire  a  knowledge  of  branches  which  had  not 
proved  at  all  serviceable  to  them  in  their  subsequent  careers. 

If  it  be  possible  to  learn  from  a  child  what  its  tastes  are  and 
the  business  it  is  best  adapted  to  follow,  the  education  should 
lie  selected  that  will  best  qualify  it  to  excel  in  its  chosen  pro- 
fession or  labor.  A  knowledge  of  Latin  or  Greek  is  doubtless 
very  useful  for  certain  classes  of  persons;  but  would  it  be  wise 
for  a  young  man  who  intended  to  follow  agriculture  to  spend 
several  years  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  those  dead  languages? 
Would  his  time  not  be  far  better  spent  in  pursuing  studies 
which  woidd  qualify  him  for  his  chosen  profession?  Say,  for 
instance,  agricultural  chemistry,  botany  and  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the  raising  of  stock. 

So  with  a  mechanic.  A  boy  whose  tastes  are  for  mechanics, 
and  who  expects  to  make  his  living  by  his  labor,  ought  to  study 
those  branches  that  will  make  him  competent  in  his  chosen 
pursuit.  Jluch  valuable  time  may  be  saved  by  following  this 
plan. 

Many  of  those  who  have  given  this  subject  much  thought, 
and  had  practical  experience,  confess  that  upon  many  points 
the  present  systems  of  education  are  failures.  To  remedy 
these  defects  schools  are  now  bc'ng  founded  which  combine 
manual  instruction  with  intellectual  study,  and  the  results  are 
said  to  be  very  gratifying.  Boys  are  being  taught  skill  in  vari- 
ous branches  of  mechanism;  and  girls  also  are  taught  cookery, 
dress-making,  millinery  and  other  branches  that  are  suitable  to 
their  sex. 


^£y^^- 


It  seems  reasonable  to  think  that  education  of  this  kind  will 
be  attended  with  great  benefits. 

In  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  there  are  thousands  of 
young  men  who,  educated  at  the  public  schools  and  turned  out 
to  shift  for  themselves  without  practical  knowledge  of  any 
skilled  industry,  are  only  fitted  for  clerks,  for  storekeepers,  or 
for  some  such  "genteel,"  light  employment.  For  laborious 
occupations  they  are  totally  unfit.  They  shrink  from  toil,  and 
consider  it  undignified  and  beneath  them;  but  they  are  willing 
to  hold  oiEce,  and  are  found  everywhere  eager  to  get  positions 
under  the  government. 

If  our  system  of  educating  children  be  notcarefiiUy  watched 
we  shall  be  plagued  in  the  same  manner;  we  shall  have  young 
men  grow  up  who,  receiving  a  smattering  of  education,  will 
think  themselves  too  nice  to  engage  in  occupations  reciuiring 
strength  of  bodj'  and  continuous  toil  and  who  will  be  eager  to 
get  easy  berths,  either  in  holding  public  ofiice  or  in  private 
employment,  where  the  labor  will  be  light  and  the  pay  good. 

Every  boy  and  girl  in  our  community  who  is  not  crippled  in 
some  way,  should  be  willing  to  earn  their  living  by  manual 
labor,  and  should  take  pleasure  in  doing  so.  It  is  a  most  piti- 
able spectacle  to  see  a  young  person  afraid  of  work,  or  shun- 
ning it  because  he  considers  it  beneath  him.  Honest  labor  has 
always  been  esteemed  honorable  among  Latter-day  Saints,  and 
our  children  should  be  taught  to  take  this  view  of  it.  The 
God  we  worship  is  a  worker,  and  His  commandments  are  to 
us  to  be  industrious,  and  to  such  He  has  promised  blessings. 
The  idle  man  cannot  claim,  and  will  not  have,  the  blessings 
that  the  dUigent  are  promised. 

There  are  many  branches  of  industry  among  us  that  might 
be  profitably  pursued  if  skilled  labor  were  more  abundant.  If 
that  were  the  condition,  the  entire  community  would  be  bene- 
fitted. 

The  young  people  among  the  Latter-day  Saints  have  supe- 
rior organizations.  Finer  iihysical  specimens  than  they  cannot 
be  found  anywhere;  and  besides  healthy  bodies,  they  have 
bright,  active  minds.  They  can  excel  in  any  direction  in  which 
they  apply  their  abilities.  This  has  been  repeatedly  proven. 
Our  young  men  who  have  gone  East  to  college  have  occuiiied 
the  foremost  rank  in  those  institutions.  Teachers  who  have 
had  experience  in  following  their  profession  East  and  West 
freely  acknowledge  that  they  never  had  pupils  who  acquire 
knowledge  with  greater  ease  and  who  manifest  greater  intel- 
lectual power  than,  or  even  as  great,  as  the  children  of  these 
mountains. 

There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  why  we  should  not  occupy 
the  foremost  place  in  all  kinds  of  manufacturing,  agricultural, 
mechanical  and  stock-raising  industries.  All  that  is  needed  is 
a  jiroper  training  of  the  minds  of  our  young  people,  and  the 
imparting  of  education  to  them  in  a  judicious  and  fitting 
manner. 


For  two  hundred  years  the  useful  potato  was  fought 
against  in  France  by  the  working  classes.  Fields  were  torn  up, 
and  the  planting  in  every  way  discouraged,  as  a  scheme  for 
oppressing  the  poor,  who  fared  badly  enough  as  it  was.  We 
need  not  be  surjirised  at  the  fact  when  we  are  told  that  the 
only  variety  known  was  not  so  good  as  the  Jerusalem  artichoke, 
and  that  it  was  eaten  with  a  sauce  of  wine  and  sugar.  Louis 
XA"  wore  a  sprig  of  the  blossom  one  day  in  his  iDutton-hole, 
and  after  that  it  became  more  popular. 
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NOR^VAY'S    CAPITAL. 


SITUATED  at  the  extremity  of  a  fjord  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  lies  the  city  of  Christiania 
of  which  we  herewith  present  an  illustration.  It  is  the  capi- 
tal of  Norway  and  second  only  in  size  to  8tockholni  in  Scandi- 
navia. The  site  for  the  city  was  selected  as  early  as  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eleventh  century  when  tlie  town  of  Opslo,  which  is 
now  the  eastern  suburb  of  the  city  proper,  was  founded.  After 
the  destructive  fire  of  1 624,  however,  the  place  was  entirely 
rebuilt  and  received  its  present  name  in  honor  of  Christian 
IV  of  Denmark,  who,  by  his  influence  and  means,  materially 
aided  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  capital.  Another  disastrous 
conflagration  destroyed  a  great  part  of  the  city  in  1858,  since 
which  time  many  substantial  brick  and  stone  edifices  have 
been  erected  on  the  ashes  of  the  old  ones,  and  in  a  style  which 
renders  the  city  quite  modern  in  appearance. 

There  are  at  present  about  eighty  thousand  inhabitants  in 
Christiania,  which  is  about  ten  times  as  many  as  occupied  it  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The  city  is  supplied 
with  great  numbers  of  spinning  mills,  and  not  a  few  distilleries, 
while  various  articles  of  use  are  manufictured  to  a  limited 
extent.  The  esjiort  and  import  trade  of  the  city  is  not  inconsid- 
erable, and  the  quays,  along  which  the  water  is  of  sufficient 
depth  to  float  large  vessels,  present  a  very  animated  appear- 
ance, during  the  part  of  the  year  when  the  harbor  is  not 
blocked  with  ice,  which  is,  on  an  average,  about  eight  months. 

Among  the  principal  buildings  are  the  king's  palace,  which 
somewhat  resembles  a  modern  barrack,  the  parliament  house 
or  Storthing,  a  building  anything  but  handsome  outwardly, 
but  conveniently  and  nicely  arranged  internally,  the  governor's 
palace,  the  Cathedral,  the  University  and  the  National 
Museum.  This  latter  teems  with  interesting  and  valuable 
natural  history  and  archivological  specimens  among  which  is 
the  famous  Viking's  ship  as  shown  in  oneeornor  of  our  engrav- 
ing. It  was  unearthed  near  the  town  of  Sandefjord  in  1880, 
and  by  its  ex9ellent  construction  clearly  proves  that  the  old 
Norwegians  who  lived  about  900  A.  D.,  from  which  time  this 
vessel  dates,  were  skilled  ship-builders. 

This  ship  had  been  used  to  contain  the  body  of  a  dead 
viking,  or  pirate  chief  Sometimes  when  one  of  these  indi- 
viduals died  his  remains  were  placed  in  a  vessel  to  which  the 
torch  was  applied  and  it  was  burned  to  the  water's  edge. 

At  other  times  the  vessel  was  brought  to  shore  and  was 
buried,  with  its  occupant  and  his  weapons  and  jewels,  in  a  large 
mound,  while  his  fiivorite  horse  and  do.gs  were  killed  to 
accompany  him.  Such  was  evidently  the  case  in  this  instance. 
When  the  vessel  was  uncovered  the  bones  of  a  man  about 
fif  y  j-ears  of  age  were  found  in  a  specially  prepared  compart- 
ment with  a  sloping  roof  to  shield  the  body  from  the  earth. 
The  ship  was  very  well  preserved,  the  blue  clay  by  which  it 
was  surrounded  having  kept  the  air  from  it.  It  was  found  to 
he  seventy-four  feet  long  and  sixteen  feet  wide  in  its  broad- 
est part;  had  sixteen  holes  on  either  side  for  oars  and  carrieil 
a  mast  and  sail;  the  whole  was  covered  with  shields  of  pine- 
wood,  strengthened  with  a  rim  and  center  boss  of  metal. 

■The  University  of  Christiania  has  an  annual  attendance  of 
about  eight  hundred  students  and  has  an  efiicient  corps  of 
about  forty  professors. 

The  climate  here  is  very  healthy  and  its  surroundings  are 
([uite  beautiful,  but  to  one  accustomed  to  a  warm  or  temperate 
climate  Christiania  could  oiler  no  very  great  inducements  for 
a  residence. 
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SPARTAN    YOUTHS. 


BY    NEWAYGO. 


LYCURGUS  was  the  most  famous  law  giver  of  ancient 
Greece.  His  rules,  like  the  money  which  lie  iiermitted 
his  countrymen  to  use,  were  iron.  He  fancied  that  he  could 
make  a  perfect  state;  and,  having  completed  his  system  of 
statutes,  he  desired  that  they  should  become  unchangeable 
and  immortal  with  himself  He  proclaimed  to  his  countrymen 
that  one  point  only  remained  in  order  to  satisfy  him  of  the 
perfection  of  his  work;  and  it  would  be  necessai-y  for  him  to 
consult  the  oracle  of  Apollo  upon  this  matter.  He  departed 
from  8parta  for  the  purpose,  in  the  meantime  forcing  from 
his  people  an  oath  that  until  his  return,  they  would  neither 
change  his  laws  nor  vary  his  system  of  government.  Once 
arrived  at  Delphos,  Lycurgus  demanded  from  the  oracle  an 
answer  to  his  questions: 

"Are  my  laws  good?  and  will  they  make  the  Lacedivmon- 
ians  happy  and  virtuous?" 

The  oracle  through  its  priestess  replied: 

"Thy  laws  are  perfect;  and,  so  long  as  they  are  observed, 
Sparta  will  be  the  most  glorious  and  happy  state  in  the 
world. 

Lycurgus  then  from  this  moment  refused  to  take  food,  and 
died  of  voluntary  starvation  at  Delphos.  His  fellow-country- 
men were  bound  by  their  promise  to  observe  his  laws  and 
institutions  until  he  should  return  to  absolve  them  from  that 
promise;  and  his  death  made  that  return  forever  impossi- 
ble. 

This  was  the  character  of  the  Spartan  law-giver.  What 
courage,  what  patience,  what  self-sacrifice  may  we  not  expect 
from  the  youth  trained  under  the  laws  and  institutions  estab- 
lished by  Lycurgus!  Sparta  was  the  most  famous  state  of 
Greece,  and  her  greatness  was  due  more  to  her  youth  and  the 
training  they  received  than  to  any  other  one  cause.  They 
learned  how  to  obey  and  how  to  command;  and  they  learned  a 
stoical  patience  which,  added  to  their  invincible  courage,  made 
them  the  greatest  warriors  of  their  age.  Happily,  they  were 
not  so  much  taught  to  be  conquerors  of  other  lands,  as  to  be 
defenders  of  their  own  homes  and  sacred  rights. 

It  is  related  of  these  people  that  when  the  poet  Archilochus 
came  to  Sparta,  they  drove  him  ignominiously  from  their  city, 
because  they  were  informed  that  in  one  of  his  jwems  he  had 
written:  "It  is  better  for  a  man  to  throw  down  his  arujs  th.ui 
to  expose  himself  to  be  killed."  It  was  their  law  as  well  as 
their  pride  never  to  fly,  or  turn  their  backs  in  battle,  whatever 
suijcriority  of  numbers  their  enemy  might  possess. 

The  battle  of  Leuctra  resulted  very  fotally  for  the  Spartan 
f  ircc:  and  when  the  news  uf  it  reached  the  city  the  parents  of 
the  youths  who  had  fiillen  in  the  contest  went  to  the  temples 
and  thanked  the  gods  that  their  children  had  died  with  their 
fiiees  to  the  foe.  These  Spartan  fathers  and  mothers  threw 
themselves  upon  each  other's  necks  and  wept  tears  of  congrat- 
ulation that  their  sons  could  never  come  back  to  dishonor 
them.  \Vhilc  tliose  unfortunate  men  and  women  whose  sons 
came  back  alive,  bemoaned  their  fate  and  cursed  the  day  when 
they  had  become  parents  of  cowards.  One  mother,  in  send- 
ing her  .son  forth  to  this  battle,  had  said  to  him,  "Here  is 
your  shield.  Come  back  with  it  in  victory  and  in  honor,  or 
come  back  upon  it,  dead."  When  she  learned  the  result  of 
the  battle,  and  that  her  son  was  among  the  slain,  she  lifted  up 
her  hands  in  thanksgiving,   and  shouted  joyou.sly,     "He  has 


fulfilled  his  destiny — I  brought  him  into  the  world  for  no  other 
end!" 

It  is  related  that  at  another  great  battle  the  tide  was  turn- 
ing against  the  Spartans;  and,  seeing  the  day  was  lost,  some 
of  the  youth  threw  down  their  arms  and  turned  to  flee.  But 
their  mothers  and  sisters,  who  had  watched  the  bloody  fray, 
ran  to  meet  them,  and  with  cursings  drove  them  back  upon 
the  spears  of  their  foes;  while  the  Spartan  women  cried,  "It 
is  better  to  die  in  battle  than  to  live  after  defeat. 

When  Leonidas  and  his  men  fought  at  Thermopyla;  but  one 
of  the  defenders  of  that  sacred  pass  escaped  to  tell  the  story. 
He  fled  to  Sparta,  believing  that  he  would  be  forgiven  for  his 
lonely  retreat  because  of  the  awful  news  which  he  carried. 
But,  so  far  from  meeting  with  such  a  reception,  nothing  but 
execration  was  heaped  upon  him,  that  he  had  not  remained 
alone  to  defend  the  pass  against  the  myriads  of  the  attacking 
horde  until  he,  too,  had  died  with  his  countrymen.  He 
existed  hated  and  unforgiven  of  the  Spartans  until  in  a  sub- 
seciuent  battle  he  was  able  to  give  his  life  without  flinching; 
and  then,  and  then  only,  was  his  name  restored  to  honor. 

These  were  the  lessons  taught  to  the  youth.  These  were 
the  lessons  ihey  nurred  at  their  mother's  breasts. 

Ordinary  theft  was  not  permitted  in  Sparta;  but  an  extra- 
ordinary kind  of  robbery  was  encouraged  and  rewarded  in  the 
youth.  In  order  that  they  might  become  adroit,  skillful  and 
self-possessed,  they  were  taught  to  steal  from  the  public 
markets,  and  to  escape  with  their  booty  without  detection  or 
capture.  Their  reward  was  whatever  they  could  thus  secure; 
but  if  they  were  caught  they  were  disgraced  and  punished. 
One  boy  stole  a  young  fox,  and  was  pursued.  He  hid  it  under 
his  vestments,  and  then  mingled  with  the  crowd  of  people 
who  were  searching  for  the  thief.  The  fox  began  to  bite  him, 
but  he  made  no  sign  of  suffering.  The  little  beast  gnawed 
viciously  into  the  vitals  of  its  captor,  but  still  the  boy  preserved 
an  unmoved  face  and  ran  with  his  comrades  and  the  citizens. 
At  last  the  fox  penetrated  to  a  vital  part,  and  the  boy  fell 
dead.  Then,  and  then  only,  did  his  companions  discover  that 
he  was  the  thief  and  had  carried  the  fox  concealed  in  his  gar- 
ments. If  he  had  been  detected,  disgrace  would  have  fol- 
lowed upon  himself  and  his  parents,  and  he  preferred  to  die; 
because  this  courageous  death  sanctified  his  memory,  and 
placed  his  name  upon  the  roll  of  honor. 

Another  Spartan  child  of  noble  birth  ministered  in  the  tem- 
ple. It  was  his  duty  to  stand  before  the  sacrifice,  swinging  a 
lighted  censer.  One  day  while  the  incense  was  floating  about 
him,  a  burning  coal  fell  from  the  censer  into  his  sleeve.  And 
there  it  lay,  held  by  the  ibids  of  his  garment  against  his  bare 
skin.  It  was  a  fe,stival  day,  and  the  temple  was  thronged  with 
worshipers;  the  mystic  rites  were  progressing  [and  the  boy 
would  not  make  a  cry  or  a  motion  to  disturb  the  solemn  assem- 
blage; he  would  not  even  loose  his  hold  upon  the  swinging 
censer  for  the  instant  of  time  which  would  be  necessary  to 
shake  the  coal  from  his  sleeve,  lest  he  might  thus  fail  in  his 
part.  And  so  he  stood  until  the  coal  had  burned  through  his 
flesh  and  to  the  bone  of  his  arm. 

It  was  a  practice  in  festivals  which  were  celebrated  at  Sparta 
in  honor  of  Diana,  to  whip  the  bare  backs  of  the  children,  as 
a  tribute  to  the  goddess.  The  victims  stood  at  the  marble 
steiis  of  the  cruel  stone  image,  and  submitted  themselves  freely 
to  the  torture.  Their  parents  viewed  this  idolatrous  sacrifice 
with  dry  eyes  and  felt  no  jiity.  The  children  who  bore  the 
punishment  uncomplainingly  and  unflinchingly  were  honored 
and  rewarded  after  the  festival  was  over;  l)ut  those  who  cringed 
under  the  lash,  or  wl.o  remonstrated  by  so  much  as  a  word  or 


sign,  were  disgraced  in  public,  and  were  upbraided  and  pun- 
shed  at  home  b}'  their  chagrined  fathers  and  mothers. 

These  things  seem  to  us  horrible,  even  in  the  bare  contem- 
plation. The  needless  suffering  entailed  upon  innocent  child- 
ren is  appalling.  And  yet  we  must  remember  that  these  peo- 
ple were  governed  by  their  highest  sense  of  morality,  and  that 
their  religion  countenanced  and  even  commanded  such  inhu- 
manities. Remembering  the  religious  darkness  which  envel- 
oped the  people  of  Sparta,  one  cannot  withhold  a  feeling  of 
admiration  for  the  grim  courage  of  these  people.  Civilization 
has  not  been  an  unmixed  blessing,  when  it  has  brought  with  it 
so  much  enervation.  But  if  Pagan  children  were  so  heroic  in 
the  worship  of  false  gods  and  to  defend  idolatrous  temples 
and  heathen  homes,  what  a  duty  does  the  free  citizen  of  this 
great  land  owe  to  his  noble  country,  and  what  fidelity  does 
every  child  among  the  Saiuts  owe  to  the  truth  of  Heaven! 

Fortunately  we  can  pass  to  something  more  agreeable  con- 
cerning the  Spartans  with  which  to  close  this  chapter.  The 
children  were  required  to  pay  great  deference  to  constituted 
authorities,  and  especially  to  old  age,  in  whatever  rank  they 
might  meet  it.  A  Spartan  boy,  no  matter  how  courageous, 
was  compelled  to  receive  reproof  with  docility  and  submission. 
Even  if  unjustly  criticised,  he  could  not  reply,  but  it  was  his 
duty  to  bow  before  his  elders  and  receive  without  complaint 
their  condemnation.  This  was  the  universal  rule  among  the 
Laced;«monian  youth.  A  Spartan  boy  upon  meeting  an  aged 
citizen  alwa3's  saluted  him  politely,  even  though  a  stranger. 
In  public  and  crowded  assemblies  the  youth  always  arose  and 
gave  room,  upon  the  entrance  of  aged  and  matured  citizens. 
So  thoroughly  were  these  principles  grounded,  and  so  well 
were  they  obeyed,  that  it  was  said  in  Greece  that  a  Laced;f- 
monian  boy  could  always  be  detected  if  he  could  be  met  in 
the  presence  of  aged  people.  It  was  even  said  in  other  states 
of  Greece,  as  a  rebuke  to  the  less  respectful  youth,  "//!  is 
a  pleasure  to  grow  old  in  Sparta." 

Upon  one  occasion  the  Spartan  ambassador  at  Athens  had 
in  his  retinue  a  number  of  Laced;iemonian  boys  of  noble  birth. 
Upon  invitation  he  carried  his  youthful  countrymen  with  him 
to  attend  a  theatrical  performance,  for  which  Athens  was  even 
in  that  age  famous.  One  can  well  imagine  the  delight  of  the 
Spartan  boys  in  witnessing  a  grand  dramatic  spectacle  to  which 
they  were  almost  utter  strangers  in  their  own  homes;  for 
this  was  the  seat  of  the  polite  arts,  as  Sparta  was  the  home 
of  the  warrior.  While  the  play  was  in  progress  an  aged 
Athenian  entered,  and  looked  among  his  countrymen  for  a 
seat.  His  search  was  vain,  and  no  attention  was  paid  to  him 
bj'  the  somewhat  fopjiish  Athenian  yoviths.  But  so  soon  as 
he  was  observed  by  the  retinue  of  the  Spartan  Ambassador, 
all  the  LacediBmonian  boys  rose  to  their  feet,  and  offered  the 
aged  Athenian  his  choice  among  their  seats. 

I  love  the  physical  heroism  of  these  young  Greeks;  but  I 
love  better  that  domestic  and  social  heroism  which  made  them 
so  attentive  to  their  elders.  So  long  as  they  had  this  venera- 
tion, one  may  be  sure  that  in  all  their  war-like  encounters 
they  would  not  be  entirely  lost  to  mercy. 


A  GENTLEMAN  traveling  in  Michigan,  heard,  as  he  was 
passing  along,  a  rooster  loudly  crowing.  On  looking  around 
he  found  the  noise  proceeded  from  a  big  black  bird  sitting  on 
a  stump.  He  learned  from  the  farmer  close  by  that  this  crow 
had  been  hatched  and  brought  up  with  the  chickens,  and  took 
his  first  music  lessons  from  them, 


"SOME    OTHER  TIME." 


THE  adage,  "Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time,"  is  so  old 
as  to  be  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers,  yet  its  truth 
should  be  recognized  by  all,  and  the  habit  of  postponing  duties 
or  labors,  if  acquired,  immediately  overcome.  It  is  ruinous  to 
business,  study  and  every  other  pursuit,  and  not  infrequently 
brings  life-long  regrets  and  unhappiness  to  the  person  who 
yields  to  the  pernicious  temptation.  Boys  and  girls,  there  is 
no  time  like  the  present  for  the  performance  of  any  duty  or 
labor,  and  every  postponement  only  tends  to  increase  the  diffi- 
culty of  accomplishment. 

The  experience  of  one  lady  whose  regrets  to  this  day  are 
very  bitter  because  of  indulgence  in  this  habit  may  serve  as  a 
warning  and  lesson  to  others: 

A  young  lady  who  had  been  asked  to  perform  some  simple 
duty  refused  petulantly  and  plead. 

"Some  other  time!    To-morrow  will  do  as  well. " 

Mrs  C.  who  was  present  turned  suddenly  and  said,  "To- 
morrow? Some  other  time?  I  wish  I  could  keep  those  excuses 
from  the  lips  of  every  young  man  or  woman!  Let  me  tell 
you  a  little  circimistance  of  my  own  life,  and  you  will  under- 
stand why  I  say  this. 

"About  fifteen  3'ears  ago  I  found  living  near  me  in  the 
greatest  poverty  a  woman  whom  I  had  known  as  a  child,  ^\'e 
had  gone  to  the  same  school,  played  and  grew  up  together. 
Indeed,  our  friendship  was  of  the  warmest  kind. 

"Through  her  marriage  to  some  worthless  fellow  we  became 
separated,  and  I  knew  nothing  of  her  condition  or  whereabouts 
until  I  found  her  here  a  childless  widow,  miserably  poor,  but 
too  proud  to  accept  any  aid.  She  occupied  a  small  but  cosy 
room  in  a  tenement  house  and  supported  herself  by  making 
dresses  for  such  as  could  afford  to  pay  but  a  small  sum  for  the  work, 
for  she  was  no  seamstress  and  the  clothes  were  poorly  made. 

"I  tried  in  vain  to  induce  her  to  come  to  my  house.  All  I 
could  do  was  to  go  once  or  twice  a  week  and  endeavor  to  cheer 
her  b}'  my  presence  and  conversation  of  old  times  and  our 
many  pleasant  associations  of  school-days.  I  was  her  only 
friend,  the  one  only  trace  left  of  her  old  life,  and  I  knew  what 
my  visits  were  to  her. 

"As  Winter  approached  her  health  failed  rapidly.  I  was 
at  the  time  visiting  our  old  home,  and  made  special  calls  at  the 
homes  of  her  uncles  who  were  still  living;  and  gathered  every 
scrap  of  information  which  I  thought  would  please  her;  I  col- 
lected photographs  of  all  her  relatives,  and  more  than  all  was 
made  the  bearer  of  a  cordial  invitation  from  her  relatives  for  her 
to  come  and  spend  the  remaining  days  of  her  life  in  their  society. 

"It  was  early  on  a  rainy  November  day  when  I  returned 
home.  I  was  tired  with  the  journey.  I  thought  of  my  sick 
friend,  however,  and  prepared  to  visit  her;  but,  looking  at  the 
rain  and  mud,  I  said,  as  you  did  just  now.  To-morrow  will  do; 
some  other  time,  and  sat  down  by  the  fire. 

"The  next  day  I  went,  but,  approaching  her  home,  I  felt 
that  all  was  not  well.  I  knocked  at  the  door  and  to  my  in(iuiry 
the  lady  who  had  been  attending  her  said:  'Yes,  she  sank  very 
low,  and  she  has  been  watching  for  you  every  day.  Yesterday 
she  sat  by  the  window  all  day  looking  down  the  street  and 
saying  every  few  moments  that  something  told  her  you  would 
surel}'  come  to-day.' 

"I  cannot  tell  you,"  said  Mrs  C.  as  .she  wiped  the  tears 
from  her  eyes,  "what  this  has  cost  me  since  then.  It  is  the 
one  lost  opiiortunity  to  which  I  cannot  become  reconciled.  It 
is  the  feeling  that  she  is  gone,  and  that  I  can  never  make  it 
up  to  her — never  ask  her  to  forgive  me." 
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A    SACRKD    HISTORY. 

External  Evidences  of  the  Truth  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon. 


BY  THOMAS  A.    SHREEi'E. 


Chapter    I,    Continued. 

JOSEPH  SMITH  had  neitherthe  time,  the  money  nor  the  edu- 
cation which  would  have  been  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
originate  the  Book  of  Mormon.  He  never  came  in  contact 
witli  any  person  or  with  any  book  whicli  could  have  given  him 
a  hint  upon  which  to  found  a  fiction  like  the  Book  of  Mormon  I 
is  alleged  to  be  by  its  opponents.  In  fact  the  most  learned 
scientists  and  antiquarians  of  America  in  the  year  1827  (when 
Joseph  received  the  plates),  were  just  beginning  to  get  a  hint 
of  the  archaeological  treasures  which  existed  in  Central  Amer- 
ica and  in  other  portions  of  the  AVestern  Hemisphere.  Cer- 
tainly what  the  most  advanced  students  of  science,  history  and 
arch;ieology  had  not  even  anticipated,  the  untaught  farm  lad 
could  not  have  known  from  any  of  the  worldly  sources.  I 
believe  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  not  even  a  news- 
paper mention  had  been  made  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
which  could  have  given  him  a  clue  to  this  subject. 

Joseph  Smith  had  not  been  a  student  of  theology,  in  a 
worldly  sense.  At  1  f  years  of  age,  as  we  see  by  a  perusal  of 
his  biography,  he  was  attracted  to  the  subject  of  religion 
because  of  the  intense  revival  of  feeling  at  that  hour  near  his 
home.  But  before  he  could  unite  himself  with  any  one  of  the 
sects  he  was  warned  by  the  Divine  visitation  to  withhold  him 
self  from  an  alliance  with  any  of  the  false  creeds  of  the  day. 
It  is  shown  by  his  own  words,  as  also  by  an  abundance  of  cor- 
roboratory evidence,  that  from  this  moment  he  ceased  to  affili- 
ate with  the  so-called  religious  people  of  that  locality.  There- 
fore, not  ha\ing  any  considerable  store  of  books,  not  coming 
into  active  contact  with  the  country  ministers,  not  having  any 
means  of  communication  with  theological  writers  or  thinkers, 
he  certainly  was  unable  to  obtain  any  worldly  hints  as  to  the 
sublime  faith  which  is  outlined  in  the  Book  of  ?Iormon. 

There  is  another  proof  quite  as  positive  as  all  which  have 
preceded;  and  this  proof  is  furnished  by  the  moral  character 
of  the  young  man  Joseph  Smith.  A  person  who  could  have 
deliberately  set  to  work  at  the  age  of  14  years,  and  have  fol- 
lowed his  course  during  the  fourteen  years  next  ensuing— to 
deceive  his  father  and  mother,  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  all 
those  who  loved  him  and  with  whom  he  was  in  daily  associa- 
tion; a  person  who  could  have  developed  from  his  own  mind 
the  Book  of  Mormon  and  a  false  system  of  religion  to  mislead 
thousands  of  his  fellow-men,  must  have  been  a  dark -minded 
and  versatile  villain.  Was  Joseph  Smith  this  kind  of  a  crea- 
ture? No.  Until  very  recently  the  worst  thing  that  has  been 
alleged  against  him  was  that  he  was  ignorant,  indolent  and 
mingled  with  low  company.  Even  these  criticisms  are  easily 
disproved,  because  it  is  shown  incontestibly  that  no  one  of 
them  was  ever  uttered  against  him  until  after  he  had  made 
known  to  an  envious  minister  of  his  neighborhood  that  he  had 
been  the  recipient  of  an  angelic  visitation.  The  truth  is  that, 
so  far  from  being  led  by  evil  influences,  and  so  far  from  his 
having  the  aid  of  Satan  in  the  development  of  this  work, 
Joseph  Smith  was  one  of  the  brightest  and  healthiest  boys, 
physically  and  mentally,  which  New  England  ever  produced. 
He  had  no  morbid  fancies;  he  did  not  nurse  any  evil  intent  or 


project  in  solitude;  his  life  was  open  as  the  day;  his  conduct, 
his  circumstances  and  his  character  all  unite  to  prove  that  he 
was  among  the  last  persons  who  could  possibly  have  been 
])arty  to  any  such  wicked  deoeptifpn  as  the  Book  of  IMormon 
must  be,  if  the  allegations  of  its  o|iponents  are  true. 

After  .Joseph  Smith  obtained  possession  of  the  plates — 
after  he  had  endured  such  persecution  as  made  his  longer 
residence  at  Manchester  unsafe  for  himself  and  his  sacred 
charge — he  went  into  Pennsylvania,  and  there  began  the  trans- 
lation of  the  work  by  the  aid  of  the  Urim  and  Thimimim. 
Wlio  were  his  assistants?  Did  he  there,  early  in  this  work  of 
translation,  encounter  any  man  who  possessed  the  ability  to 
originate  the  Book  of  Mormon?  Such  a  thing  is  not  even 
suspected,  even  by  the  most  sanguine  opponents  of  the  work. 
The  person  who  aided  him  most,  and  was  most  in  his  company 
at  this  time,  was  Martin  Harris;  and  this  man  was  but  a  rep- 
resentative of  all  those  who  surrounded  .Joseph:  plain,  uncul- 
tured and  comparatively  ignorant,  so  fir  as  books  and  scholar- 
ship were  concerned.  The  first  educated  person  with  whom 
Joseph  Smith  came  into  personal  contact  was  Oliver  Cowdery; 
but  their  first  meeting  did  not  take  place  until  Joseph  had 
labored  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  in  the  work  ol  translation,  and 
until  he  had  been  possessed  of  the  plates  more  than  that  time. 
Oliver  Cowdery,  though  a  school  teacher,  had  no  general 
knowledge  such  as  would  have  been  necessary  to  fit  him  for 
the  authorship  of  the  Book  of  IMormon.  His  sole  duty  in  his 
profession  was  to  teach  the  rudiments  ot  education;  and  cer- 
tainly he  could  not  be  compared  in  point  of  general  attainments 
and  diversified  knowledge  to  the  average  village  school-teacher 
of  to-daj'.  And  how  impossible  it  would  be  for  any  j'oung  man 
or  woman,  even  a  graduate  of  a  normal  college,  to  originate  a 
work  like  the  Book  of  ]Mormon! 

The  translation  of  the  Book  of  3Iormon  was  completed 
and  given  to  the  world  long  before  .Joseph  Smith 
encountered  Sidney  Rigdon;  and  during  the  interval  of  time 
betAseen  his  first  visit  from  Oliver  Cowdery  and  the  i)ublica- 
tion  of  the  conqjleted  book,  it  is  not  shown  that  lie  ever  met, 
or  had  any  extensive  communication  from,  any  person  possess- 
ing greater  worldly  knowledge  than  Oliver  Cowdery  possessed. 
The  only  communication,  direct  or  indirect,  which  Joseph 
Smith  had  with  any  .scholar  during  his  whole  life  up  to  the 
time  that  the  Book  of  Mormon  was  ])rinted  and  given  to  the 
world,  came  from  the  visit  of  JMartin  Harris  to  Professors 
Anthon  and  Mitchell  at  New  York.  And  of  this  visit  I  shall 
speak  at  length  in  another  chapter. 

From  the  foregoing  statements,  detailed  fully,  we  can  deduce  a 
[ilain  and  incontrovertible  series  of  facts: 

First.  The  Book  of  ^lormon  was  given  to  the  world  through 
.Josei)h  Smith. 

Second.  Joseph  Sniitli  had  no  earthly  help  in  the  author- 
ship of  the  work. 

Third.  Joseph  Smith  himself  was  not  its  author;  and  fur- 
ther, his  statemens  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  work  must  be 
accepted  as  true. 

So  far,  this  inquiry  has  related  only  to  Joseph  Smith  and 
his  connection  with  the  Book  of  Mormon.  To  another  chap- 
tor  must  be  left  the  question  of  the  history  detailed  in  the 
Book  of  Mormon;  the  plates,  and  the  language  with  which 
they  were  engraved,  and  the  authenticity  of  that  language  as 
a  tongue  known  to  ancient  inhabitants  in  these  lands. 


Lkt  us  be  watchful  against  small  sins,  if  we  desire  to  be 
Iireserved  from  greater;  for  we  are  trained  by  sins  of  weaker 
evidence  to  sins  of  greater  guilt. 
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NECESSITY  OF  GOOD  EXAMPLE. 


BY   \V.    J. 


EXAMPLE  is  a  silent  but  powerful  instructor.  Its  influ- 
ence is  not  easily  estimated.  We  arc  often  influenced 
more  by  it  tban  by  precept.  We  are  apt  to  learn  more 
through  the  eye  than  through  the  ear.  Children  are  great 
imitators  of  what  they  see,  and  they  are  influenced  greatly  by 
what  they  observe.  The  correction  of  the  parent  is  heard, 
and,  if  a  look  of  firmness  accompanies  that  correction,  the 
child  sees  it,  and  that  correction  is  likely  to  have  some  eflFect; 
but,  if  the  words  of  correction  are  not  thoroughly  meant,  this 
is  soon  discovered  by  the  eye,  and  they  have  but  little  weight. 
The  child's  ej'e  is  the  chief  inlet  of  knowledge. 

If  an  illustration  is  needed,  let  two  boys  be  selected,  as  near 
alike  as  may  be  in  age,  education,  dispositions,  inclinations, 
desires  and  asjiirations.  Let  one  be  so  situated  that  kind, 
generous  and  noble  acts  are  always  performed  before  him,  and 
the  best  of  examples  continually  meet  his  gaze;  and,  if  his 
nature  is  at  all  susceptible  to  good  influences,  the  efi'ect  of 
these  will  mainly  shape  his  course  in  life,  and  the  probabilities 
ai'c  that  he  will  become  an  honorable  and  useful  citizen  of  his 
country,  and  a  candidate  for  celestial  glory.  But  let  the  other 
foil  into  bad  company,  let  his  associates  be  generally  disreput- 
able, and  let  bad  examples  be  set  before  him,  and  the  chances 
are  man}'  to  one  that  lie  will  become  as  wicked  as  his  associ- 
ates, and  he  may  outstrip  them  in  meanness.  This  illustra- 
tion does  not  overreach  focts.  The  daily  experience  and  obser- 
vation of  many  proves  it  correct. 

Edmund  Burke' asks  this  question:  "Is  example  nothing?" 
and  then  answers  it  thus:  "Example  is  the  school  of  man- 
kind, and  they  will  learn  in  no  other." 

Sir  Charles  Bell  says:  "There  has  been  a  good  deal  said 
about  education,  but  they  appear  to  put  out  of  sight  example, 
which  is  all-in-all.  My  best  education  was  the  example  set  me 
by  my  brothers.  There  was,  in  all  the  members  of  the  family,  a 
reliance  on  self — a  true  independence,  and  by  imitation  I 
obtained  it." 

Lord  Langdale,  looking  back  upon  the  admirable  example 
set  him  by  his  mother,  declared:  "If  the  whole  world  were 
put  into  one  scale,  and  my  mother  into  the  pother,  the  world 
would  kick  the  beam. ' ' 

And  if  we  search  the  written  and  unwritten  history  of  the 
honorable,  noble  and  faithful  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  we  find 
examples  that  are  inspiring,  ennobling  and  thrilling  in  their 
character.  This  Church  has  produced  heroes  and  heroines, 
and  it  will  produce  many  more  before  all  the  fine  gold  shall 
have  left  the  crucible.  It  is  true,  also,  that  it  has  developed 
the  dross,  and  this,  too,  of  necessity.  Wevo  the  gold  found 
seven  times  purified,  there  would  be  no  need  of  the  crucible. 
This  would  not  be  the  Church  and  Kingdom  of  God  if  it  did 
not  gather  of  all  kinds  according  to  the  parable.  Good  and 
l)ad  have  been  gathered.  They  still  exist  in  the  fold.  Among 
the  many  good  examples  set  may  be  found  some  bad  ones. 
Both  have  had  their  eft'ect.  They  are  still  producing  then- 
corresponding  effects,  and  they  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long 
as  they  exist. 

Whether  we  refer  to  the  Church,  exclusivelj',  or  to  the 
W(jrld  at  large,  the  same  necessity  exists  for  good  example. 
The  nation  comes  from  the  nursery.  A  good  example  is  no 
small  legacy  to  hand  down  to  posterity.  Blessed  should  we  all 
be  if  we  could  say  with  i'ope:     "I   think   it  enough   that  my 


parents,  such  as  they  were,  never  cost  me  a  blush;   and  that 
their  son,  such  as  he  is,  never  cost  them  a  tear." 

The  following  poem,  as  touching  the   subject,  is  worthy   of 
preservation: 

FATHER   AND  SONS. 

"I  must  look  to  the  sheep  in  the  fold. 

See  the  cattle  are  fed  and  warm ; 

So,  Jack,  tell  your  mother  to  wrap  you  well, 

You  may  go  with  me  over  the  farm; 

Though  the  snow  is  deep  and  the  weather  is  cold. 

You  are  not  a  baby  at  six  years  old." 

Two  feet  of  snow  on  the  hill-side  lay. 

But  the  sky  was  as  blue  as  June; 

And  the  father  and  son  came  laughing  home 

When  the  dinner  was  ready  at  noon — 

Knocking  the  snow  from  their  weary  feet. 

Rosy  and  hungry  and  longing  to  eat. 

"The  snow  was  so  deep,"  the  farmer  said, 

"That  I  feared  I  should  scarce  get  through." 

The  mother  turned  with  a  pleasant  smOe: 

"Then  what  could  a  little  lad  do?" 

"I  trod  in  my  father's  steps,"  said  Jack; 

"Wherever  he  went,  I  kept  his  track." 

The  mother  looked  in  the  father's  face. 

And  a  solemn  thought  was  there; 

The  words  had  gone  like  a  lightning  flash 

To  the  seat  of  a  nobler  care : 

"If  he  tread  in  my  steps,  then  day  by  day 

How  carefullj'  I  must  choose  my  way! 

For  the  child  will  do  as  the  father  does, 

And  the  track  that  I  leave  behind. 

If  it  be  firm,  and  clear,  and  straight. 

The  feet  of  mj'  son  will  find; 

He  will  tread  in  his  fether's  steps,  and  say: 

'I  am  right,  for  this  was  my  fother's  way.'  " 

Oh,  fathers,  leading  in  life's  hard  road, 

Be  sure  of  the  steps  you  take; 

Then  the  sons  you  love,  when  gray-haired  men. 

Will  tread  in  them  still  for  your  sake  — 

When  gray-haired  men  to  their  sons  will  say: 

"We  tread  in  our  father's  steps  to-day." 


Pacianini's  Pl.-vying. — Paganini  was  not  merely  a  musi- 
cian. He  was  a  magician  in  music.  Probably  no  man  ever 
lived  whose  miracles  of  melody  came  so  near  what  is  related 
in  fable  of  Amphion,  Arion  and  Orpheus.  He  could  make 
all  voices  speak  from  his  violin,  from  the  thrill  of  an  ^I^olian 
harp  to  the  braying  of  a  donkey. 

It  is  related  of  the  great  violinist  that,  arriving  at  Frankfort 
one  night  at  an  unseasonable  hour,  he  stojiiied  at  an  inn  out- 
side the  city  gate.  Finding  himself  unable  to  sleep  he  took 
his  violin,  went  to  the  open  window  and  commenced  playing 
one  of  his  wonderful  medlej's.  Feminine  sighs  and  groans, 
then  the  crying  of  an  infant,  and  then  joyous  outbursts  of 
laughter,  issued  in  rapid  succession  from  the  strings  of  his 
magical  instrument.  The  whole  neighborhood  was  aroused. 
Nightcajis  peeped  out  timidly  from  upper  windows,  worthy 
burghers  in  scant  undress  reconnoitred  stealthily  behind  half 
open  doors;  and  when  at  last  some  of  the  bolder  ones  ven- 
tured up  .stairs  to  knock  at  Paganini's  door  and  investigate, 
he  told  them  that  he  was  merely  amusing  himself. 
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TOPICS    OF  THE    TIMES. 


BY     THE     EDITOR. 


THE  decision  of  tbe  V.  S.  Supreme  Court  upon  the  haheas 
corpus  case  of  Brother  Lorenzo  Snow  has  filled  the  heart 
of  ever}'  Latter-day  Saint  throughout  these  mountains  with 
joy  beyond  description.  The  Saints  have  suffered  so  much 
oppression  for  upwards  of  two  years,  that  they  are  in  an  excel- 
lent frame  of  mind  to  appreciate  a  ruling  such  as  has  been 
given  in  these  segregation  cases.  The  proceedings  of  Zane, 
Boreman,  Dickson  &  Co.,  in  these  cases,  have  been  of  the 
most  outrageous  and  tyrannical  character.  They  have  literally 
trampled  upon  the  law  and  have  done  so  with  an  impunity 
born  of  their  past  success  in  carrying  out  their  malicious  pur- 
poses. If  they  were  capable  of  feeling,  they  would  be  ashamed 
of  their  work  and  the  emphatic  rebuke  they  have  received 
from  the  highest  tribunal.  But  they  are  not  men  of  that 
character;  they  glory  in  their  wickedness  and  take  delight  in 
inflicting  their  barbarous  punishments  upon  the  people.  If 
they  dared,  they  would  have  no  scruples  in  proceeding  to  the 
most  dreadful  lengths.  They  have  shown  this  so  repeatedly 
that  there  is  no  longer  doubt  upon  this  point  in  the  minds  of 
any  who  have  known  their  actions.  After  this  they  will  be 
more  careful,  and  probably  more  cunning,  in  carrying  out  their 
work  of  persecution. 

This  decision  brings  relief  to  many  afflicted  ones,  and  will 
cause  joy  to  fill  the  heart  of  many  a  mother  and  child.  Brother 
Lorenzo  Snow,  whose  case  has  been  tried,  has  shown  no  ela- 
tion at  the  decision.  He  was  prepared  to  endure  the  full  term 
of  imprisonment  with  that  heroism  and  calm  resignation  which 
he  has  shown  from  the  beginning.  But  it  undoubtedly  is  a 
great  triumph  for  him  and  for  those  who,  like  him,  have  been 
indicted  and  sentenced  illegally.  Throughout  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding he  has  exhibited  the  fruits  of  the  Apostleship  to  a 
very  marked  extent.  To  the  brethren  in  jn'ison  he  has  been 
like  an  angel  of  comfort,  and  all  who  have  come  in  contact 
with  him  have  felt  his  influence  for  good.  Even  enemies  have 
been  compelled  to  acknowledge  his  worth  and  the  injustice  of 
a  law  which  would  consign  such  a  man  as  he,  in  his  advanced 
age,  to  the  walls  of  a  gloomy  prison.  I  cannot  express  the 
pleasure  I  feel  that  he  is  once  more  a  free  man. 


THE  sight  in  the  Tabernacle  at  Salt  Lake  City,  on  Sunday, 
the  13th  of  February,  must  have  been  very  interesting  on 
more  accounts  than  one.  In  the  first  jjlace  there  was  Elder 
Lorenzo  Snow,  who  had  just  emerged  from  prison,  and  whoso 
person  was  watched  with  curious  and  jileasing  interest,  and 
whose  delightful  and  instructive  discourse  was  listened  to  with 
jirofound  attention  by  the  thousands  there  assembled.  Then 
there  were  no  less  than  four  or  five  other  Elders  oflieiating  in 
the  services  who,  like  him,  had  been  incarcerated  in  the  Pen- 
itentiary for  their  religion.  There  was  the  President  of  the 
Stake,  Angus  M.  Cannon,  who  had  passed  seven  months  in  that 
prison.  Elder  A.  M.  Musser,  who  opened,  and  Elder  Parley 
P.  Pratt,  who  closed  the  meeting,  had  each  served  a  term  of 
imprisonment  there  also.  The  Bishopric  of  the  Twentieth 
AVard  administered  the  sacrament.  The  Bishop,  \V.  E.  Bas- 
sett,  has  been  indicted  and  tried,  and  his  case  is  now  on  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Territory;  and  his  first  counselor' 
George  Bomney,  has  but  recently  emerged  from  confinement 
in  the  Penitentiary,  to  which  he  had  been  sentenced  because 
he  would  not  deny  his  religion. 


The  histories  of  the  despotic  governments  of  the  Old  World 
do  not  furnish  a  parallel  to  this  scene  which  was  witnessed  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  United  States  of  America,  on  Sunday,  Feb- 
ruary loth,  1887.  To  thinking,  observing  peojilc  it  must  have 
furnished  food  for  serious  reflection. 

Here  were  five  or  more  men  acting  as  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel, esteemed  and  believed  by  the  entire  community  and  rev- 
erentially listened  to  by  an  immense  congregation  of  people, 
who  had  all  been  compelled  to  wear  the  garb  of  convicts  and 
to  serve  out  terms  of  painful  imprisonment,  in  the  company  of 
thieves  and  murderers  in  the  Penitentiary!  And  for  what? 
Had  their  lives  been  impure?  Had  they  set  bad  examples,  or 
been  guilty  of  immorality  in  any  form?  Not  in  the  least. 
Kespected  and  honored  by  all  who  knew  them,  they  held  lead- 
ing positions  in  society;  and  the  prosecuting  officers  and  judge 
who  tried  them  knew  that  in  all  the  qualities  which  go  to  make 
men  influential  with  the  best  elements  of  their  fellow-men 
they  occupied  a  higher  plane  than  that  upon  which  they, 
themselves,  stood.  The  only  accusation  that  could  be  brought 
against  them  was,  they  would  not  renounce  their  religion!  To 
this  extent,  and  no  more,  they  were  ofi'enders;  and  for  this 
they  were  punished. 

Can  any  thinking  man  witness  such  a  scene  as  that  of  Sun- 
day and  not  feel  that  a  law  which  inflicts  punishment  on  such 
men,  and  is  followed  by  such  results,  had  utterly  foiled  in  its 
purpose? 

The  object  in  inflicting  punishment  is  to  affix  the  brand  of 
ignominy  upon  criminals,  to  make  crime  odious.  The  real 
criminal,  when  he  emerges  from  prison,  is  a  marked  man;  he 
is  carefully  shunned  by  respectable  people,  and  their  doors  are 
closed  against  him.  It  is  difficult  for  him  to  obtain  employ- 
ment in  honest  pursuits,  and  he  goes  about  as  if  the  brand  of 
C'ain  were  ujjon  him.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints,  here  is  a  punishment  which  does  not  punish.  The 
convict's  garb  brings  no  shame;  incarceration  in  the  Peniten- 
tiary brings  no  degradation  or  dishonor.  No  man  who  has 
been  imprisoned  for  his  religion  has  lost  caste.  And  this  feel- 
ing is  not  confined  to  his  co-religionists  alone;  the  attorney 
who  pro.secuted  him,  the  jury  who  convicted  him  and  the 
judge  who  sentenced  him,  all  know  that  no  dishonor  or  crim- 
inality attaches  to  him,  and  that  he  is  not,  in  any  sense,  a 
criminal. 

That  which  I  have  before  said  in  these  columns  receives  con- 
tinual illustration:  instead  of  the  men  whom  our  persecutors 
send  to  prison  being  looked  upon  us  criminals,  they  are  hon- 
ored as  heroes  and  martyrs. 


TF  all  reports  be  true  our  enemies  have  not  been  very 
A  happy  of  late.  The  release  of  Brother  Snow  and  others 
seems  to  have  enraged  them.  Poor  Marshal  Dyer,  just 
returned  from  Washington,  was  egged  on  by  the  miserable 
crowd  to  commit  a  grievous  blunder  and  make  a  donkey  of 
himself  by  searching  a  number  of  places  with  the  hope  of 
capturing  some  of  us.  With  a  crowd  of  low,  scurvy  fellows 
at  his  heels,  he  searched  a  number  of  places,  with  some 
thoroughness,  but  without  finding  any  pre.v.  I  think  he  has 
sense  enough  to  feel  chagrined  at  his  failure  and  annoyed 
because  he  sufl'ered  himself  to  engage  in  such  display. 

The  action  of  the  conference  committee  on  the  Tucker- 
Edmunds  bill  has  brought  no  comfort  to  these  people.  Their 
schemes  do  not  work  well.  They  have  been  making  a  tre- 
mendous effort  to  get  legislation  that  will  put  us  in  their 
power,  and  have  brought  every  influence  possible  to  bear  to 
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reacli  this  end.  They  have  done  this  before,  and  eveiy  time 
the}'  did  so,  they  have  been  disappointed  iu  the  results. 

The  Poland  bill,  for  which  the}'  worked  so  hard,  was  shorn 
of  many  of  its  bad  features  before  it  became  a  law.  It  there- 
fore did  not  suit  them.  They  worked  for  years  at  one  bill  and 
another  without  any  success,  until  eight  years  after  the  Poland 
bill  passed,  the  Edmunds  bill  became  law.  This  did  not  make 
them  happy;  it  was  not  what  they  wanted.  Neither  it  nor 
the  Poland  bill  has  crushed  us,  or  destroyed  "Mormonism," 
or  broke  the  power  of  the  Priesthood.  But  they  have  hoped 
that  this  time  they  would  get  something  that  would  completely 
overwhelm  us  and  lay  us  prostrate  at  their  feet.  But  woe  to 
wicked  hopes  and  expectations!  Their  wishes  are  not  likely 
to  be  gratified  this  time:  and  the  fruits  of  their  labor  are 
likely  to  turn — as  Dead  Sea  apples  are  said  to  do — into  ashes 
in  their  hands. 

Isaiah  describes  these  people  and  their  works  and  their  dis- 
appointed hopes  very  clearly  and  exactly  in  the  following 
words: 

"And  the  multitude  of  all  the  nations  that  fight  against 
Ariel,  even  all  that  fight  against  her  and  her  munition,  and 
that  distress  her,  shall  be  as  a  dream  of  a  night  vision. 

"It  shall  even  be  as  when  a  hungry  man  dreameth,  and, 
behold,  he  eateth;  but  he  awaketh,  and  his  soul  is  empty:  or 
as  when  a  thirsty  man  dreameth,  and,  behold,  he  drinketh; 
but  he  awaketh,  and,  behold,  he  is  faint,  and  his  soul  hath 
appetite:  so  shall  the  multitude  of  all  the  nations  be,  that 
fight  against  mount  Zion. ' ' 


MEN   OF  GENIUS. 


UPON  examining  an  old  Biographical  Dictionary  recently, 
containing  five  thousand  distinguished  characters,  of  all 
ages  and  nations,  I  found  the  greatest  proportion  were  French- 
men, next  English,  Scotch,  and  Germans,  and  next  Italian. 
Dutch,  and  others.  The  reason  for  there  being  a  greater 
nu'uber  of  Frenchmen  is,  that  in  France  genius  is  more  pat- 
ronized, no  matter  in  what  circumstances  it  is  found;  while  in 
England  few  persons  of  talent,  if  they  are  not  rich,  or  well- 
dressed,  have  any  chance  of  being  known. 

One-half  of  these  five  thousand  were  descended  from  poor 
parents,  and  raised  themselves  from  the  depths  of  poverty  by 
their  own  exertions. 

Some  trades  seem  to  have  in-oduced  more  men  of  genius 
than  others. 

Many  shoemakers  have  risen  to  distinction  in  literary  pur- 
suits. A  number  have  commenced  life  as  tailors,  many  as 
weavers,  and  others  as  gardeners  and  stone  masons. 

The  following  are  among  those  who  have  struggled  with 
poverty,  but  have  succeeded  in  benefiting  the  world : 

iEsop,  Terence  and  Epicetus,  men  distinguished  in  ancient 
times,  were  slaves  at  their  first  outset  in  life.  Pythagoras,  a 
Greek  philosojiher,  was  a  common  porter  at  first.  Cleanthus, 
another  philosopher,  supported  himself  by  carrying  burdens 
and  drawing  water. 

Prof.  Heyne,  of  Gottingen,  one  of  the  first  classical  schol- 
ars of  his  age,  was  the  son  of  a  poor  weaver,  and  for  many 
years  struggled  with  the  most  distressing  poverty. 

Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  the  inventor  of  the  machinery  fo~ 
cotton  spinning,  was  a  country  barber,  or  dealer  in  hair. 

Miss  Benges,  the  authoress  of  the  "Life  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,"  and  other  productions  of  merit,  was  so  poor  in  early 
life,  that,  for  the  sake  of  reading,  she  used  to  peruse  the 


pages  of  books  in  the  booksellers'  windows,  and  return  day 
after  day,  to  see  if  another  page  had  beeen  turned  over. 

Sir  Edmund  Saunders,  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench,  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II,  was  an  errand  boy.  Linneaus  was 
apju'cnticed  to  a  shoemaker. 

The  famous  Ben.  Johnson  worked  some  years  as  a  brick- 
layer. Kepler  spent  his  life  in  poverty.  Pope  Adrian  VI 
could  not,  in  early  life,  afford  candles;  he  often  read  by  the 
light  of  the  street  lamps.  Claude,  of  Lorraine,  was  the 
apprentice  of  a  pastry  cook .  Buchanan,  the  Scottish  histor- 
ian, was  born  of  poor  parents,  and  underwent  many  difficult- 
ies. William  Hutton,  the  historian,  was  the  son  of  a  wool 
comber.  Bunyan,  the  author  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  was 
the  son  of  a  tinker,  and  himself  followed  the  ijrofession. 

It  is  well  known  that  Burns  was  a  peasant,  and  followed  the 
plow. 

Captain  Cook,  the  navigator,  was  at  first  •  a  cabin 
boy.  Daniel  Defoe,  the  author  of  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  was 
the  son  of  a  butcher,  and  had  to  struggle  with  many  misfor- 
tunes. James  Ferguson,  the  astronomer  and  philosopher,  was 
the  son  of  a  poor  barber,  and  was  a  shepherd.  George  Fox, 
the  founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers,  was  the 
son  of  a  weaver.  Gilford,  the  distinguished  editor  of  the 
Quarterly  Review  was  at  one  time  so  poor  that  he  could  not 
buy  paper,  and  would  work  algebraical  questions  with  a  blunted 
awl  on  fragments  of  leather. 


Indian  Tr.\dition.— Among  the  Seminole  Indians  there  is 
a  singular  tradition  regarding  the  white  man's  origin  and 
superiority.  They  say  that  when  the  Great  Spirit  made  the 
earth,  He  also  made  three  men,  all  of  whom  were  of  a  very 
fair  complexion;  and  that  after  making  them,  he  led  them  to 
the  margin  of  a  small  lake  and  bade  them  leap  therein.  One 
immediately  obeyed  and  came  out  of  the  water  purer  than 
before  he  bathed;  the  second  did  not  leap  in  until  the  water 
had  become  sliglitly  muddy,  and  when  he  bathed  he  came  u]) 
copper  colored;  the  third  did  not  leap  in  until  the  water 
became  black  with  mud,  and  came  out  with  its  own  color. 
Then  the  Great  Spirit  laid  before  them  three  packages  of  bark 
and  bade  them  choose;  and  out  of  pity  for  his  misfortune  in 
color,  he  gave  the  black  man  his  first  choice.  He  took  hold  of 
each  of  the  packages  and  having  felt  them,  chose  the  heavi- 
est; the  copper  colored  one  then  chose  the  second  heaviest, 
leaving  the  white  man  the  lightest.  When  the  packages  were 
opened,  the  first  was  found  to  contain  spades,  hoes  and  all  the 
implements  of  labor;  the  second  enwrapped  hunting,  fishing 
and  warlike  apparatus;  the  third  gave  the  white  man  pens, 
ink  and  paper— the  engines  of  the  mind — the  mutual,  mental 
improvement — the  social  link  of  humanity — the  foundation  of 
the  white  man's  superiority. 


Manners. — Good  manners  consist  in  a  constant  mainte- 
nance of  self-respect,  accompanied  by  attention  and  deference 
to  others;  in  correct  language,  gentle  tones  of  voice,  ease  and 
quietness  in  movements  and  action.  They  repress  no  gaiety 
or  animation  which  keeps  free  of  offense;  they  divest  serious- 

ss  of  an  air  of  severity  or  pride.  In  conversation,  good 
manners  restrain  the  vehemence  of  personal  or  party  feelings, 
and  jiromote  that  versatility  which  enables  people  to  converse 
readily  with  strangers,  and  take  a  passing  interest  in  any  sub 
ject  that  may  be  addressed  to  them. 
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HAVE   YOU  SEEN   OUR  BEAUTIFUL   CITY? 


By  Wm.  Willes. 
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down  the   rock  -  y    steep,         And      find  their  man  -  y        out  -  lets       in         Salt  Lake's  brin-y          deep. 
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Have  you  seen  our  beautiful  city 

When  the  sun  lights  up  the  scene, 
Where  all  things  are  bright  and  pretty. 

And  orchards  are  clothed  in  green? 
AVhere  charming  homes  aud  gardens 

Loom  up  on  every  hand, 
And  Zion's  winsome  children 

Bring  J03'  throughout  our  land. 

Have  you  seen  our  beautiful  city, 
Where  green  shade  trees  line  the  way, 

And  where  little  gushing  streamlets 
For  ever  untiring  jjlay? 


Where  peaceful  haliitations 

On  all  sides  meet  our  gaze. 
And  where  unceasing  incense 

Ascends  in  prayer  and  praise. 

Have  you  seen  our  beautiful  city, 

Where  bright  children  thrive  and  throng? 
Beneath  education's  banner 

They  mingle  in  joyful  song. 
Here  age  is  venerated. 

Here  labor  meets  reward. 
And  innocence  jwotected. 

All  wickedness  ignored. 


Tiip;  Russian  Bath. — Tlie  Russian  vapor-bath  has  come 
into  use  in  the  United  States  as  a  medicinal  agent.  Rutin 
the  life  of  the  Russian  peasant  it  plays  a  most  important  part. 
No  orthodox  ueasant  will  enter  a  church  until  he  has  cleansed 
himself  physically  by  means  of  the  bath.  After  laboring 
among  pollutions  for  five  and  a  half  days  in  the  week,  he 
devotes  Saturday  afternoon  to  the  vapor-bath,  and  carefully 
avoids  thereafter  all  polhition,  until  he  has  perforn'cd  his  devo- 
tions at  the  morning  service  on  Sunday. 

Some  of  the  peasants  take  their  vapor-bath  in  the  house- 
hold oven,  in  which  the  bread  is  baked.  Others  resort  to  the 
public  bath  owned  by  the  village.  The  degree  of  heat  which 
they  endure  would  kill  a  person  not  accustomed  to  it  from 
childhood.  And  in  AVinter  they  often  rush  out  of  the  bath 
and  roll  themsiilvcs  in  the  snow.  Sii;-h  rapid  transitions  from 
extreme  heat  to  extreme  cold  illustrates  a  common  Rus.-^ian 
proverb,  which  says  that  what  is  health  to  the  Russian  is 
death  to  the  German.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  fre- 
quent use  of  the  bath  by  many  of  the  people  of  Russia,  it  is 
■said  that  some  of  their  personal  habits  are  filthy  and  objection- 
able. 


A  Flash  of  lightning  once  struck  a  fishing-boat,  running 
down  the  mast,  which  it  made  into  fine  kindling  wood.  A 
man  was  sitting  near  it  who  escaped  unhurt,  but  when  he 
came  to  take  a  gold  watch  from  his  pocket  he  found  it  fused 
into  one  mass  of  metal.  A  lady  had  a  gold  bracelet  meUcd 
from  her  arm  while  closing  a  shutter  during  a  heavy  thunder 
storm.  The  arm  was  not  even  singed.  A  box  of  tools  were 
once  found  after  such  a  storm  all  melted  together. 
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S6,000.00 

Given  Away  in  Goods,  witliout  limit  of  time,  by 

C.   J.   GUSTAVESON, 

Manufacturer,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 
Harness,  Saddles,  Whips,  etc.  $3,000  to 
Wholesale  Buyers  in  Equil  Proportions,  and 
$3,000  to  Retail  Buyers  in  Equal  Proportions. 

66  &  68  Second  South  St., 
P.  0.  Box  1039.  Salt  Lake  City. 
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BOOK  NOTICE. 

New  Music  Book. — We  have  in  press  at  the 
Juvenile  Instbuctor  Office  a  Music  Book  for 
the  use  of  Mutual  Improvement  Association 
Choirs.  It  will  contain  from  seventy-five  to 
eighty  pages  of  songs,  duets  and  four  part 
hymns  (mostly  original),  carefully  delected  for 
the  purpose.  A  few  of  the  pieces  will  be 
arranged  for  male  voices  for  aswciations  com- 
posed of  young  men  exclusively.  The  work 
will  be  neatly  and  substantially  bound,  and  the 
price,  which  will  be  stated  hereafter,  will  be 
very  reasonable. 

MERCHANT  /^ 

.TAILORS.VJ. 


Fir.it- Class  Suits  Pey feet  Fit 

Made  to   Order.  Gitarfntteed. 

34    Main    Street,    Opposite    Z.   C.   M.    I. 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

20-21  V. 

Z.  C.  M.  I.  TANNERY,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Manufactures  Sole  Leather,  Upper 
Leather,  Calf  Skins;  Kip  Skins,  BuiF  Upper, 
and  Sflits,  of  Superior  Quality.  For  Sale, 
Wholesale  and  Retail,  at  Same  Prices  as  the 
Imported. 

H.  S.  Eldredge,  Supt. 


PRICE-LIST 

OF  T3E  BOOKS  OF  THE  FAITE-PROMOTBO  SERIES 

Published  and  for  Sale  at  the 

Juvenile   Instructor   Office. 

Salt  Lake  Cfity,  Utah. 


25 
25 
25 
25 
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My  First  Mission, 
A  String  of  Pearls, 
Leaves  from  my  Journal, 
Fragments  of  Experience, 
President  Heber  G.  Kimball's 

Journal,  25  " 

Early  Scenes  in  Church  History,  25  " 

The  Life  of  Neplii,  25  " 

Scraps  of  Biography,  25  " 

Myth  of  the  Manuscript  Found,  25  " 

Labors  in  the  Vineyard,  25  " 

OTHER    WORKS. 

The  Martyrs,  50  " 

"Mormon"  Doctrine,  25  " 

The  Hand  of  Providence,  60  " 

Gospel  Philosophy,  75  " 

Orson  Pratt's  Works,  75  " 

Lydia  Knight's  History,  25  " 

Heroines  of  Mormondom,  25  •' 

Deseret  S.  S.  Union  Music  Book,  50  " 


JOHN  HAFEN, 

Landscape  and  Portrait  Artist. 

(Jraijan  Purtfuit.%  J'Jidar(/rd  from  I'liolographx. 

Prices  of  Bust  Portraits,  without  frames:  3  inch 
fHce,  S6  00;  4  inch  face  $10,00,  u  inch  fuce,  $1.5  00; 
i;  inch  face,  $20  (10;  Life  .Size,  $i5.00.  Send  $a.00 
with  order,  liahuice  on  delivery. 

Address,  Spkingvii.le,  Utah  Co  ,  Utah. 
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TEI1S0[L'S4ST0[][S! 

Comprising  Groceries,  Clothing,  Boots  and 
Shoes  and  Mammoth  Bazaar  of  everv  thing  use- 
ful. Great  Reduction  in  Woolen  Goods,  and 
all  other  goods  for  Winter  wear. 


r  OGAN  BRANCH  Z.  C.  M.  L,  at  Logan, 
L/  Cache  Co.,  keeps  on  hand  a  complete  assort- 
nent  of  Oeneral  Merchandise,  at  prices  to  suit 
;he  times;  also  deals  in  Produce. 

The  people  of  Cache  Co.  will  find  it  to  their 

idvantage  to  call  and  examine  Goods  and  Prices. 

William  Sanders,  Manager. 


SUBSCRIBE  for  the  JUVENILE  INSTkUO- 
TOR.  It  is  the  best  paper  published.  It  is 
the  Organ  of  the  young  people  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints.  It  is  equally  interesting  to  children  and 
grown  people.  It  is  adapted  to  the  capacity  of 
children,  but  there  is  nothing  frivolous  about  it. 
It  does  not  contain  news,  but  is  filled  with  instruct- 
ive reading  matter,  as  interesting  to  read  at  one  time 
as  another.  The  first  volume  published  is  as  interest- 
ingnowas  when  just  issued,  twenty  years  ago.  It 
treats  upon  religion,  science,  history,  biography, 
natural  history  and  such  other  subjects  as  are 
Interesting  to  Latter-day  Saints.  It  also  contains 
beautiful  illustrations. 

A  Bound  volume  of  the  Instructor  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  and  interesting  Books  a  person 
can  have  in  hia  library. 

Subscription  price  (postage  included)       3  months,  50  cts. 

"  "  "    .    -    -    -    six  months,    -    -    1.00. 

"  "  "    -    .    ,    ,    one   year,    -     -      2.UU. 

Back  Volumes,  bound  singly,  -    -    -  in  half  calf,   2.50. 

"  two  in  one  book,  -   -   -  -   "--- 4.75. 

three  "    "    -    -    -    -  in  cloth, 7,00. 

Eack  Numbers  of  the  present  volume  can  be  furnished 
oi  Subscriptions  can  commence  with  the  Current  Number  if 
preferred. 


Burton,  Gardner  k  Co., 

ID  El  .A.  I- IE  IRS    IKT 

"HOUSEHOLD" 
SEWING    MACHINES, 

and 

Sjiriii";  Bed  Manufactarers. 

3!!  W.  First  South  8t , 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 
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BOUND  VOLUMES. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the  bound  vol- 
umes of  the  Juvenile  Inttructor  which  we 
now  have  for  sale  at  this  office: 
Vols.  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  Price  $2.25  each. 

Vols.  9,  10,  12,  13,  14,  15,  IG,    "      $2.50    " 
Vol  17,  "      $:'.  00     " 
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The  AcknowIcilKi'il  StMndurd  of  Excellence  in  the 
Sewing  Miu'hine  TniJu. 

I'erfecf-I'iftbiij  Jjoinr.'ifir  J'njirr  Fashions. 

Best  Siicriu   (lil,   Niedl.s.  Altuc-lniiiMils    ;iik1  Paris  for  all 
s<'\ving  Aliif hints. 

3^  XT  S  I^O  ! 

The  Celebrated  Standard  and  Packard 

ORGANS,    Chickeriiig-    PIANOS, 

Accordeons,  Guitarn,  Banjo.s,  Violins,  etc. 

R  B.  Younj,',  Prcs'l,  .T.  i  ).Yuu nf;,Vii-e-P]-es't,  JI  W.  Prai t,  Sec'y 

YOUNG  BEO'S  CO., 

38  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

■■\-il  1 

Parties  cnntemplatin.c;  purchasing  a  PIANO 
or  ORGAN  will  do  well  to  correspomt  with 

JOS.   J.    ])AYNES, 

Salt  Lake  City, 
and  he  will  give  them  positive  proof  how  to 
Save  Money. 

Write  him  a  line  and  be  convinced. 
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SORliNSHN 

CARLQUIST. 
ii6 
Main  St., 
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^^TWHEKE'S  NO  PLACE  LIKE  HOME!  ' 

■*■    And  there  are  no  Boots  and  Shoes  like 
those  Made  at  Home,  by  Z.  C.  M.  I.  Shoe  Fac- 
tory, for  Comfort,  Durability  and  Cheapness. 
Buy  them  and  try  them.     Sold  at  Z.  C.  M.  L 
H.  8.  Eldredge,  Supt. 


lV4TRO.\IXE  YOUR  FRIEIVDS! 

Eagle   Cracker  Bakery! 

Manufactures  »11  kinds  of  Fancy  and  S'ap  c 
Crackers.  Qua'iiy  and  I'r  ccs,L'uar.intofd.  Scud 
f  r  price-  and  bo  eoiivinw  d.  Ah  orders  (irouip'- 
Iv  ai'P  (icd  to.  Addr^s-  P.  0.  Box  2'.i7,  Salt 
l^ake  Cliy.  IMus.  8.  R    Stanley,  Prop. 

Ciirnr  2nd  West  and  Tth  South  Striets. 


BOOK    BINDING,  done  by  experienced 
workmen,  in  all  styles  and  at  the  lowest 
rates,  at  the  Jitvenile  Instructor  Office. 


CO-OIP. — 

FU  RN ITURE 

COMPANY, 

JOBBERS, 

Wholesale  and  lietail  Dealers  in 

FURNITURE,     UPHOLSTERY, 

CARPETS,  CURTAINS, 

WINDOW     SHADES,    ETC,    ETC, 

All  Stj^les  and  Gi-ades, 

AND  AT  THE 

L  0  WE  ST  LI  VI NG    Fl  G  U  R  E  S ! 


Don't  Forget  the  Address: 
Hooper  &  Eldredge  Block,  Main  St. 

Salt  Lake  City. 

BRAKCH  HOUSE  AT  A'EPHI. 

John  II.  Sniitb,  President, 

Orson  H.  Pettit,  A'icc  President, 

W.  N.  Williams,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

DIRECTOBS. 

John  H.  Smith,  A.  H.  Cannon, 

W.  N.  Williams,  ,S.  K.  Marks, 

F.  M.  Ljman,  Thomas  R.  Cutler, 

S.  P-  Neve,  O.  H.  Pettit, 

E.  F,  Parrv. 


S.  E.  Mabks, 
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Superintendent. 


Z ION'S  CO-OPERATIVE  MERCANTILE 
INSTITUTION,  Salt  Lake  City.— Our  stock 
of  Groceries,  Hardware,  Glassware,  Dry  Goods, 
Nocions,  Clothing,  Carpets,  Wall  Paper,  etc.,  is 
very  complete. 

Carpets  ma'^o  and  laid,  and  Upholstering  done 
in  the  best  style,  Dy  experienced  and  competent 
workmen. 

H.  .S.  Eldrkdqb,  riupi. 


NEWaOODS! 


JUST    A  H  11 1  V  E  I)  ! 


\\/E  have  just  received  a  fresh  supply  of 
Sunday  School  Goods,  consisting  of  Re- 
wards and  tickets.  Beautifully  colored  cards  in 
new  and  artistic  designs.  These  cards  are  nice 
enough  for  framing  or  placing  on  a  center  table, 
and  a  re  sold  very  dieap. 

Sunday  School  Teachers'  and  Missionaries' 
Pocket  Bibles,  with  protected  edges,  containing 
maps,  references,  index,  etc  ,  ranging  in  price 
from  $1.25  upwards. 

Welcome  Songs,  32  Sunday  School  Songs 
with  Music,  in  paper  covers,  at  the  extremely 
low  price  of  75  cents  jier  dozen  books. 

JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR  OFFICE, 
236  W.,  South  Temple  Street, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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Eldredge,  Pratt  &  Co, 

Dealers  in  the  Celebrated 

"DOBIESTIC"    SEWING    MACHINES, 

Hardman  Pianos,  Taber  Organs, 

And  all  kinds  of  Musical  Merchandise. 
OGDEX,         -        .         -         -         UTAH. 


GUNS,  PISTOLS, 

Fishing  Tackle,  Field  Glasses,  Eoxiug  Gloves,  Indian  CJubs, 
Cutlery,  Skates,  Hunting  Boots  and  Coats,  Rubber  Goods, 
and  everything  in  the  Shooting  and  Sporting  Lines.  The 
Largest  Stock  in  the  Country,  and  at  prices  that  were  never 
before  known,  at 

BROWXIIVCl  BROS., 

168  niaiii  St.,  Ogdcii,  Utah. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free  to  everybody. 
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Books  and  Stationery. 

A  H.  CANNON,  Main  Street,  Ogden, 
-^'  Utah,  keeps  a  full  line  of  Books  and  Sta- 
tionery always  on  hand.  Juvenile  Instructor 
and  Church  Publications  a  Specialty. 

Headquarters  for  Sunday  and  day  school  sup- 
plies, blank  books,  toys,  games  of  all  kinds, 
albums,  artists'  supplies,  pocket  cutlery,  combs, 
toilet  casis,  fishing  tackle,  diaries,  holiday  and 
birthday  cards  and  presents,  flags,  fireworks, 
wax  fruit  and  flower  materials,  chromos,  stereo- 
scopes and  views,  engravings,  oleographs,  etc. 

Orders  by  mail  will  receive  prompt  and  care- 
ful attention. 

Send  for  a  catalogue. 

Wholesale  and  retail  dealer  and  jobbing 
house.  A.  H.  Cannon, 

Ogden,   Utah. 


QGDEN  BRANCH  Z.  C.  M.  L,  at  Ogden, 
^^  Weber  Co.— A  Complete  Assortment  of 
General  Merchandise  on  hand,  at  bed  rock  prices. 
Call  and  examine  Goods  and  Prices  before 
purchasing  elsewhere. 

John  Watson,  Manager. 


"DEADINGS    AND    RECITATIONS.      A 

book  of  165  pages  of  choice     matter,    se- 
lected and  arranged  by  J.  H.  Paul,  Professor  of 
Elocution  in  the  University  of  Deseret,  has  just 
been  issued  at  the  Juvenile  Instructor  OSi- 
i  ee.     l^rice.  .'jU  cents  jjer  cojiy  postjiaid. 

CHOIR  LEADERS  OR  MLSICIAIVS 

Whx)  desire  to  get  copies  of  any  piece  of  Music 
that  appears  in  this  magazine  can  do  .so  by  send- 
ing for  them  immediately  after  the  piece  is  pub- 
lished. Price  per  dozen  copies,  oOcts.,  postpaid;' 
one  hundred  copies,  $2.50,  postpaid. 


E 


General    AK^iitii   for 


ESTEY 

Organs 

and 

Pianos. 


Storv  k  Clark 

ORGANS. 


Bi'uni)  Okrtin 

GUITARS. 


Highaa  # 

GuDckel 

BAIVD 

liistriiineiits. 


The  Latest  Books  and  ^heet  Mii.sic  fur  Organs  and  Pianos. 
Prompt  attention  given  to  Orders  by  Mail. 

P-  0.  Box  D,  .Salt  L2ke  City 
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John  TAVLOit,   Prcsitleut. 


KK,  As>'t  Cashier. 


Zion's  SavingsBank  and  Trust  Co. 

No.  63  East  Temple  St.  ,  Salt  Lake  Citt. 

DOES  A  GEITERU  BANKim  BUSINESS. 

Pays  5  per  Cent.  Interest  on  Savings  Deposits. 
Money  to  Loan  on  Approved  Securities,  at  Low 
Rates  of  Interest. 

20-21  1. 

S.  S.  PRIZE  BOOKS  AND  CARDS. 

We  have  published  at  the  Juvenile  In- 
structor Ofiice  a  variety  of  Small  Books  con- 
taining pictures  and  simple  stories,  suitable  for 
small  children.  We  have  also  issued  a  number 
of  cards  with  Bible  scenes  and  descriptions,  for 
rewards  and  prizes. 

LYDIA  KNIGHT'S  HISTORY, 

The  First  Book  of  a  Series  to  be  Published, 
Entitled:  "Noble  Women's  Lives  Series." 
Price,  25  cents.  For  Sale  at  the  Juvenile 
Instructor  OflSce,  Salt  Lake  City. 

ZION'S  CO-OPERATIVE  MERCANTILE 
INSTITUTION,  Drug  Department,  Salt 
Lake  City. -Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 
Drugs,  Medicines,  Paints,  Oils,  Varnishes, 
Fancy  and  ToDet  Articles,  Soaps,  Brushes, 
Sponges,  Perfumery,  etc. 

Physicians'  Prescriptions  and  Family  recipes 
carefully  prepared. 

H.  S.  Eldredge,  Supt. 

OUBSCRIBERS  who  wish  to  have  their  papers 
O  Bound  can  send  or  bring  them  to  the  Jutbnilb 
iNSTEncTOR  Office,  and  have  them  done  in  any  style  and 
upon  the  most  reasonable  tenuB. 


BAGSTER'S 
THIN  POLYGLOT  BSBLES. 

Cheaper  aiid  jiiore  convenieut  in  shape  than  any  other 
editions.  Containing,  in  udditioa  to  the  teits  and  most 
valual.le  rercrenics,  a  large  variety  of  practically  helpful 
matter — nut li log  superfluous. 

For  sale  at  the  .JrvEsiLE  Instri'Ctoe  Oftice. 


